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INTRODUCTION. 



The heart is full at all times; and, were its 
various emotions, day by day, noted down as 
they occurred, a Journal of it would be endless; a 
source for the press more prolific, perhaps, than 
any other — once having a beginning, it would 
need have no end, till the heart itself ceased to 
beat : and so true is this, that the ink stamp- 
ing the concluding feeling of these pages will 
scarcely be dry, before a thousand others shall 
have arisen from the same source, and be ready 
to follow in the form of a second, and it is 
hoped, of a more interesting volume. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 



The 



of the 



** The snperioritj of man as an intellectual being, and a 
responsible agent, consists in the formation of his own mind, 
and in the direction of his thoughts and actions." 

John Haslem. 



I HAVE thought very often, that I would keep 
a Journal^ as it is called ; but it is never kept^ 
even if written ; and then comes danger to one- 
self, or others, and difficulties of various sorts, 
to put a stop to this resolution. If I wrote of 
people, their pastimes and pursuits, or idle- 
nesses, or wickednesses, I might amuse scmie, 
but I felt sure to give offence to others ; the 
portrait was two flattering, or too unfavour- 
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able, or something, in fine, which would not 
do for any eye, save mine own .-—as to writ- 
ing for no eye to see, no thought to com- 
mune with, that is a stretch of abstract delight 
beyond my material capabilities. I confess my- 
self wholly unable for such an undertaking. 
When I write, it is in the ardent hope that 
some eye will read, some mind will like, some 
feeling will vibrate in unison with mine. I de- 
termine, therefore, to write a Journal of the 
Heart. The heart is inexhaustible, containing 
past, present, and to come ; and when it speaks 
— ^really it — ^it always finds hearers ; not in gay 
crowds, perhaps, though, even there, the un- 
usual sound arrests attention ; but in the retire- 
ment of that city of refuge, called " my own 
room,^ that precious Eutopia, (far better than 
Sir Thomas Morels, by the way,) tiiere it if 
heard, and heard with interest. 

From mine own room, then, to ^Uhe owr 
rooma^ of others, I address my Journal. 

Wo is me ! to day is Saturday. Heart, w) 
hast thou to say for thyself ? All epocb 
time are land-marks in existence ; it is wr 
pause and c<»isider each of them with a » 
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nizing attention; to ask ourselves what territory 
we have to cultivate in this earthly Canaan, 
and in what manner that cultivation ought to 
take place. 

As to myself, I see that I have had vast 
quantities of land allotted to me ; but through 
negligence, inadvertence, or wilful error, much 
of it has passed away from me altogether ; and 
what is left is in a sad, desolate, and weedy 
state. I purpose to set about a reform directly; 
something of late has been done, and that little 
has been attended with such good success, that 
I set about the great work cheerfully ; but I 
know that many faintmgs from within and with- 
out will arise : in the mean time — thank God for 
all things !--^^My lot is cast in pleasant places, 
truly I have a goodly heritage," 

It is very delightful to lie down at night to 
rest, with the consipiouaness of having passed an 
innocent day; but it is doubly delicious to have 
the sense of having passed a useful and pro- 
gressive one in the path of virtue. 

Mem. The talent laid by carefully, unim- 
proved, wilLnot do. 
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" Bj whftt I bftre effected, I am to be judged bj mj feUoir-i 
Wbftt I eculd bire done U a queetion for my own congcienos* 

CoLlRIOGl't BlOOUATUlAltA, p. fOO* 

All journals are not, necessarily, journals of 
incident — the greater portions of life are passed 
without these provocatives ; but it is in real life^ 
as in music — there are passages in the finest 
compositions which are in nowise striking — nei* 
ther brilliant nor touching, which, in short, are 
not marked with any decided expression what- 
ever, and yet have their use: they are, as it 
were, links which carry on the subject, and 
introduce the melody, in its ritomellas, with 
renewed effect : these passages, however, are 
the most difficult to manage well; they must 
not be hurried over, so as to produce confusion, 
nor yet be dwelt upon in languid monotony, lest 
they convey wearisome disgust: there is in life — 
in the Jiappiest, busiest life — ^many passages 
which resemble these ; to manage them morally 
well is a great and a useful secret. Perhaps a 
journal of the heart, a review of its feeb'ngs and 
its fancies, (for the heart has fancies,) might be 
useful towards this great end, if it could only 
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be done naturally, with truth and sincerity, 
at least, I have pleased myself with the hope 
that it might be so. 



« 



SUNDAY. 

This is the Lord's Daj, we will rejoice and l>e glad in it," 



But there are many ways of rejoicing: the 
rejoicing of thoughtless multitudes is not the 
joy here meant; there is a still, small voice, 
which can bestow a peace and joy the world 
can neither give nor take away, and this is the 
joy I allude to. It will be found in prayer, in 
meditation, reflection, adoration, solitude, or the 
converse of gentle intellectual spirits, whose 
communing is of peace. But I find this subject 
unfolds so wide a field of speculation, and such 
an infinitude of thoughts, and feelings, and 
hopes, and aspirations crowd upon me, that I 
shall keep some of them for another Sunday, 
ajad meditate at present on this holy day, as 
forming one of the grains of sand in the vast 
hour-glass of life. 
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Every man may, and I believe does say to 
himself, when he comes to a certain age, ** It is 
high time indeed that I should begin to know 
the value of time/' This knowledge, however, 
is not so easily acquired as might be at first 
imagined. I have found it very difficult. 

The way in which this wisdom is generally 
best taught is by adversity. Satiety of pleasure, 
or prosperity, may indeed produce a listlessness 
and languor which may tell us something of 
time's real value ; at least, it makes one know 
our own ignorance of that value, which is al* 
ways a step towards wisdom, but it will not 
have power to make us set about redeeming its 
misuse. Adversity is the great teacher. One 
thing is certain — nothing that any body can say 
upon the subject will teach it to another, it must 
be self-taught. However, besides the pleasure 
of talking about a thing, (and I do love talking,) 
there is a way of pointing out, of leading to- 
wards, of recommending a path which, although 
it may be unattended to, for a length of years 
perhaps, yet, by the blessing of God, these finger- 
posts may, of a sudden, attract some wandering 
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understanding, and touch the heart mth a re^ 
freshing grac6. 

If younger persons could but know how 
older ones lament and sigh for the loss of those 
days and years which they, the former, have 
still before them, but which the latter can 
never recall, with what eagerness would they 
set about filling up the passing moments with 
good deeds, thereby laying up for themselves 
treasures in heaven ! But let not the older, of 
the oldest persons think, that because much is 
lost, nothing is to be done ; let them not cross 
their hands in barren repentance, 4et the work 
be immediately begun ; immediately act upon 
the reflection as the thunder follows the 
lightning, nor give the impulise leisure to ex* 
haust itself; be not difficult about the choice of 
means — means there are always at hand ; neither 
mind the order of commencement : ^^ stand not 
upon the order of your going, but go at once/' 
Begin, and the ravelled clue will gradually un- 
roll itself; order and harmony will take place 
of a tangled, useless thread of existence ; let re- 
pentance be sincere but short, and its sincerity 
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proved by an instant change of life. And be* 
cause that I have proved all this, hearken unto 
me ; let no one say, or feel, he does not know 
how to begin. Charity, self-denial, command 
of temper, restraint of unlawful appetites, are 
always at hand ; gentleness of soul endeavours 
to serve and to please those with whom we live^ 
inferiors as ¥^ell as superiors ; to think of pleas- 
ing others before we please ourselves in the 
petty instances of every-day life ; above aU, let 
us remember that the time is short, *^ that the 
night cometh when no man can work." 

These exercises of virtue, minute and trivial 
as they may appear, will make a vast aggregate 
for or against us, at the end of a few years, in 
the great account; whereas the whole scheme of 
knowledge, (saith Sir Matthew Hales,) this 
worldly knowledge, serves, for the most part, 
only the meridian of our short, unstable, uncer- 
tain life ; and what kind of happiness can that 
be which, while we are attaining, we cannot 
secure to be of any long or certain continuance, 
and vanisheth or proves utterly unuseful when 
we die ? " Whereas to have dried the tears of 
the unhappy, to have conquered ourselves for the 
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sake of others, to have guided one soul to the 
regions of the blessed ; all these humble virtues, 
of small account on earth, will, nevertheless, give 
a man peace at the last," — and not only at the 
last, but even " before the sons of men." 

Now to know the value of time will be thus 
to employ it. ' 



TUESDAY. 



CHARITY.— A HARD FROST. 

Icicles at the drop of the eaves — ^red noses — blue fingers — 
hungry birds— « white earth, and a black sky. 

It shuts up all fine delicious feelings with me— - 
the animal tension it produces is not favourable 
to those flowings of the thoughts, those undula* 
tions of sensations, which reflect the sun of in- 
tellect in varied and beautiful colouring such as 
a day of balm excites; but the heart still remains 
unfrozen, the blood congeals everywhere save in 
that reservoir, and there, methinks, it boils more 
vehemently than at any other time. I am sorry 
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ev^n foor tbe v^ry birds ; but the poor who have 
few clothe^t no fire^ how dreadful must be their 
sufferings ! Cjouaider this, ye who are clothed 
in purine and fine Unen^ and fare sumptuously 
jBvery day; it is pity ye were not deprived, 
some of you, of aU your satins, and furs, and 
cloths, and pelisses, and sent out in a thin co- 
vering, to buy your own scant meal ; — ^yes, it is 
very great pity, and I should have much plea^ 
sure in driving a whole troop of you along. 
Methinks I could make a fine collection then 
for the really poor ; ye would know something 
of that of which, in general, ye only hear, and 
ye might be aroused from the lethargy of self- 
indulgence, even 'by a short privation of your 
accustomed pleasures. 

Persons whose gentle feelings (and there are 
very selfish luxurious persons who, strange to 
say, have very geo^le feelings,) are so closed up 
in the fat of luxury, that they do aot see with 
their own eyes dearly^ though they see a little^ 
who are fenced about with fictitious circum^ 
stances and fictitious people, so that their odwn fine 
natures have not free play ; these persons, glad 
to get rid of the uneasy sensations which some- 
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times assail them, in i^egard to gifts abused and 
talents unemployed, lay the flattering unction 
to theii* souls, that they only lead the life other 
people of their own qualibre live ; aiid when, if 
ever they are applied to for charity, they content 
themselves by saying that there is more done in 
England for the poor than in any other nation 
under heaven^^that half of the casual appli- 
cants are mere rogues, who do not deserve 
mercy, and ought to be sent to the tread-mill, 
6r the house of correction — that it would only 
be encouraging vice, and robbing themselves of 
the means to do good to others were they to give 
them money, and many such hollow reasonings 
as these ; but do they examine into the truth 
of the case they thus prejudge ? I fear 
never : for half the persons who make these an- 
swers, only do so to avoid trouble ; they would 
readily put their hands in their pockets and 
take out a handful of coin were it there, but 
they, in fact, have no money, and they do not 
care to give up their time, or their interest, or 
their exertions, because indolence is the habit 
of their lives. Oh ! think if one human crea- 
ture perishes, owing to one's own carelessness or 
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laziness, what account shall we give of the trans- 
action, when account we must? There are 
many persons, it is true, and these of the highest 
rank, who have no money, no ready-money, not 
even a sixpence; ask one of these but for a 
sixpence, they will apply to his, or her, servant 
for it ; how should they have any, when it is 
forestalled months before it is due to them ? This 
is a melancholy truth ; but if it be the case, 
ought not such persons, so faulty themselves, to 
have the greater commiseration for the faults of 
others? Oh! let not such avoid the calls of 
compassion, or turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
any supplicant ! and if they are wicked or 
worthless, why should any of us, good or bad, 
turn from them ? Are any of us so perfect 
that we need not to supplicate a higher hand ? 
Why should we turn away from the wicked and 
the worthless when they are in distress ? We 
oftentimes do far otherwise when they are in 
prosperity ! How dare we do so ? what would 
become of us if God did so to us ? — a morsel of 
bread — a shelter from the intense cold of sudh 
a day as this, would never be thrown away; how 
can we tell they may not repent and be re- 
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claimed? Give the suffering sinner every 
chance of repentance in your power. The sun 
shines on the just and the unjust. 

M&m. To put my mite aside during the ensu- 
ing year, that I may have it to give this Christ- 
mas twelvemonth, please God I live so long. 



WEDNESDAY. 



A THAW. 

There is no change of season, no change of 
weather, or atmosphere, which to the inhabi- 
tant and lover of the country is not interesting. 
To those, whose stations lead them to depend 
more immediately on the fruits of the earth for 
their livelihood, they are particularly and 
vitally so ; but to the mere inhabitant of the 
country, whose walk in life lies higher than 
this, how delightful is the sun after a shower — • 
the heat after cold ; above all, the thaw after a 
hard frost ! How it refreshes the whole frame, 
to set the foot on the first green sward that 
rises in patches, or extends in long lines above 
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the flnow ! Those who live habitually in dties 
can scarcely conceive the delicious aensationfl of 
a real lover of the ooimtry, whose life is gene- 
rally passed there, in all the vicissitudes of the 
weather, the seasons, the atmosphere. 

I speak not now of hunting squires or 
sportsmen ; they have nothing to do with my 
lucubrations; they would turn from me with 
the same disgust I should from them. But 
there is no fear ; they will not condescend even 
to open this page ; and as I know nothing of 
horsy and houndy people, so I may rest assured 
they will know nothing of me ; one only point 
of sympathy exists between us— we both love a 
thaw. My senses, which were lately cribbed 
up in " thick-ribbed ice," are gradually un- 
folding ; I enjoy them, opening, as it were, like 
a flower to the genial influence, and shedding 
forth sweet perfume; the little starved birds 
acknowledge the change — ^they give " signs of 
gratulation ;" the evergreen, in its glossy coat 
of armed mail, seems to shine in deeper, 
brighter verdure; the ploughed fields even 
look less arid ; the earth itself assumes a richer 
dye, and in the hedges a stray bramble-leaf, an 
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early tuft of grass, puts forth its young and 

brilliant green. The air is balmy: I can drink it 

again, and it is no longer like swallowing pins 

and needles — it is the vital draught of health 
and gentleness, and then the odour of two early 

violets — how " redolent of joy and youth r 

Twins of the spriag. 
What airs of woodwild sweets 
Lurk in your fragrant leaves ; 
What dreams ye bring 
Of early, nameless joys, that youth first greets, 
Ere time the heart bereaves 

Of all its gladness. 

Oh ! vague delight, 
Which hails the vernal day 
Of youthful flowery mom. 

With hopes as bright 
As Nature's robe is gorgeously gay. 
Ere the fresh heart is worn 

By withering sadness. 

Oh ! vague delight ! 
No more in after day 
Ye evev can return: 

A mildew'd blight 
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Obscures the brightness of that matin ray. 
And then we just discern 

Our joys were madness. 

Children of spring I 
Yet still your blossoms bear 
Power of refined delight^ 
Ye bid me sing 
Of dreams and days the vulgar cannot share. 
In fortune's proud despite 

I give thee welcoming. 



THURSDAY. 



OLD LETTERS. 

" You go to the city of Olympia," says Epictetus, ** to 
see some of the works of Phidias, but you haye no ambition 
to assemble, in order to understand and look at those works 
which may be seen without travelling at all." 

What a world of thoughts and feelings arise 
in perusing old letters ! What lessons do we 
read in the silliest of them; and in others, 
what beauty, what charm, what magical illu- 
sion, wraps the senses in brief enchantment ! — 
but it is brief indeed. Absence, estrangement. 
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death, the three great enemies of mortal ties, 
start up to break the spell. The letters of 
those who are dead ! how wonderful ! We 
seem again to live and breathe in their society. 
The writers once, perhaps, Hved with us in the 
communion of friendship, in the flames of pas. 
sion, in the whirl of pleasure; in the same 
career, in short, of earthly joys, earthly follies, 
«nd earthly infirmities. We seem again to r&» 
trace these paths together — but are suddenly 
arrested by the knowledge, that there lies a 
vast gulf between us and them ; the hands 
which traced those characters are mouldering 
in their tombs, eaten by worms, or already 
turned to dust. Nature, hwman nature, sickens 
at the thought; but redeemed nature says, 
" Although worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God." — Job. 

In this, and this great trust of faith alone, 
lies consolation ; but yet pause we must, and, 
with melancholy and regret, dwell on the pic* 
tures of the past which the letters of the dead 
present to our view. Why are we left here, 
when the younger, the wiser, the better, are 
called away P What use ought we to make of 
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this favour ? How instantaneously it may be 
taken from us! Shall we disregard the re- 
flexion ? 

The highest) deepest thoughts may some- 
times arise on a retrospection of old letters ; but 
there are others of another nature which speak 
to the heart in all its feebleness^ in all its way- 
wardness, tossed about in the storms of the 
feelings. Letters from those we once loved, 
who, perhaps^ are still living'-^but no longer 
linng for us. It may be, they grew tired of 
us ; it may be, we grew tired of them ; or the 
separation may have arisen from mutual imper- 
fections in character: still the letters recall 
times and seasons when it was otherwise, and 
we look upon ourselves out of ourselves, as it 
were, with much of melancholy interest That 
identity of the person, and that estrangement of 
the spirit — who can paint it ? But .often a 
more cruel weapon still than these, has cut the 
tie of affection or love asunder ; it is the pride, 
the prejudice, the ambition, avarice, or fickle- 
ness of one of the parties only. What a place, 
then, is the world for a tender, trusting, loving 
heart to rest in ; where so many enemies lay 
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si^ge to its warmest, best affections ! Rest in ! 
can it rest in it ? No ; it flits on from hill to 
hill, from prospect to prospect, but the far-off 
hmd pf happiness is stiU far off. I once read 
some very thinking, feeling stanzas (by-the-by) 
bearing the title of " The Far^ff Land,'' and 
all the time I read them I thought of heaven. 
They are. published in a little book, modestly 
entitled, " A Few Verses ;'' I do not know the 
author, and I have not chanced to hear any 
body take notice of them, but they came to me 
with power. 

To return : there is still a third class of old 
letters, on which the heart delights to expa- 
tiate ; and it must be remembered, if any one 
deigns to peruse these pages, that they pretend 
to nothing more than being a Journal of the 
Heart. The third class of old letters I am 
now alluding to, are those of the still living, but 
the absent. Oh ! what do they not afford of 
delight ! all the imperfections of mortal inter- 
course are, in this mode of conmiunion, done 
away with ; we see nothing but what is good 
and fair, kind, tender, gentle, amusing; they 
have the^whole witchery of beauty, love, and 
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truth in them, without one speck or flaw to 
lower the tone of that enchantment they con- 
vey. May these ever remain sacred ; may no 
rude hand lay bare to common eyes the thou- 
sand secret intertwinings of soul, which are pol- 
luted by indiscriminate and general participa- 
tion, and may no desire of gain or advantage 
ever induce any one to make public what never 
was designed for public eye ! 

There are, however, many bits, many sen- 
tences of these, which the gentlest and most 
shrinking mind could not object to being seen ; 
and such judicious extracts might be made 
from old letters as would add to the delight of 
some, and give offence to the feelings and pre- 
judices of no one. Such, I hope, is the fol- 
lowing 

Account of Volterra. 

The interest of travelling in Italy never en- 
tirely fails ; and there is scarcely, if any, inter- 
mediate monotony or insipidity in passing from 
one place to another ; for if one object of delight 
or pursuit languishes, another is presented to 
the consideration, and either the mind or 
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the! eye (generally both) finds inexhaustible 
sources of admiration, investigation, or delight : 
past, present, and to come, have had, or have, 
or will have, some share in the scene, and there 
is a vast variety of food for every taste, whe- 
ther it be in the way of scientific research, phi- 
losophic speculation, or vague enchantment. 

In going to Volterra from Siena, the travel- 
ler pursues his way, for about six miles, on the 
high road towards Florence ; then turns off to 
the left, in a cross road to CoUe. Those who 
keep the great beaten track, and know only the 
capitals to which these lead, lose much of the 
charm of Italian scenery, and the inspiration of 
Italy : indeed it may be said of life itself, that 
they who would taste the freshness of existence, 
must go off the way-side oi the beaten high 
road, for there the good seed is trodden under 
foot. 

The whole of this route is a succession of 
pictures. The entrance into Colle is singularly 
beautiful. The town has an imposing appear- 
ance, although in its interior it is poor, and 
dirty, and mean. It stands on a conical hill, 
which rises above the river Elsa. A line of 
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trees along the banks of this stream, together 
with the rich and peculiar odiour of its waters ; 
a cascade to the left hand, and a reach up the 
river beyond it, terminated by a frame of moun- 
tains, make a composition of landscape deserving 
of the commemoration of any pencil, in as far 
as the Vaga Amena may be allowed worthy to 
claim such honour. 

The town ot CoUe is divided into two parts: 
the lower is called Ossugra; but the former 
seems to be the most ancient, and is supposed 
to be of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Colle has always been in the Florentine inte- 
rests ; and in the year 1479, held out a siege of 
forty days against the Neapc^tans and the 
Sienese, who were at war with Florence; and, 
by this resistance, gave time to the latter to re- 
new their forces and make head against the 
enemy; but they were themselves finally con- 
strained to surrender, by capitulation, to the 
Duke of Calabria. For fourteen months they 
suffered all the wretchedness of his tyranny, 
and were only relieved therefrom by the Neapo- 
litans being forced to return home, to defend 
their own country against the Ottoman power. 
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From this time the unfortunate Collegiani never 
held up their heads, notwithstanding they were 
favoured by the Medici, who conferred on CoUe 
the title of city, and invested it with an episco- 
pal see ; but that from which it still derives a 
reflected lustre, is having been the birth-place 
of several distinguished persons, both in science 
and in the arts: this is an honour which no 
actual dirt, or poverty, or degradation can 
wholly obscure ; and it is this which makes one 
excuse much of the tiresome, pompous vanity 
of the Italian writers, and the ridiculoua infla- 
tion with which every ragged Ciceroni lauds his 
account of the scene in which he struts his little 
day dl life. Among the names of the natives of 
Colle, whose memory is handed down to fame, 
is that of the architect Amolfo di Lupo, of 
Cennino or Clunini, a scholar of Agnolo Gaddio, 
and who was, perhaps, the first writer in Italy 
on the nature of colours; and of Yalerio Spada, 
an excellent engraver. 

There is a paper manufactory in this town, 
which is said to have existed since the eleventh 
century. 

From Colle to Voltem the landscape assumes 
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a more heroic character ; the ribbed and rounded 
hills sweep about in curved masses, as though 
they had recently been set in motion by some 
supernatural convulsion of the elements. Their 
furrows and indentures are deeply marked, 
making a broken surface which reflects every 
possible contingency of light; and these are 
seen from a road which lies through woods of 
ilex and oak, afibrding the greatest variety of 
wood scenery in the foreground. There is a 
denseness in the shadows of the ilex'which gives 
an effect of force and sublimity to its foliage, 
that I never saw equalled by any other tree. 

On nearing Volterra, the woods became scarcer 
and scarcer, and the country bears all the cha* 
racteristic features of Salvator Rosa^s wildest 
pencil. That painter is said to have studied in 
this neighbourhood three years. 

Now appeared broad masses of light and 
shadow, broken rocks, and loose stones ; waves 
of hills that seemed to roll into the sea; and 
the sea itself, in one brilliant line of light, which 
mingled with the horizon: while the ancient 
walls of Volterra rise round the citadel, frown- 
ing majestically from the height above, and 
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inspiring that indescribable feeling of greatness, 
which gives assurance, that the being we hold in 
the scale of the universe is something greater still. 
The moonlight brightening behind us in the 
heavens, and the sinking sun fading before ; the 
purple outline of the hills lapsing gradually 
from their vivid x^louring into a deep, rich 
brown, till the walls of the Etrurian city be- 
came one undistinguishable mass : these formed 
the circumstances of the hour and scene when I 
entered Volterra. We sent for a cicercmi early 
the next day — ^that necessary evil ; but before 
one could be procured, an ecclesiastic, a very 
civil person, presented himself to act in that 
capacity. His manners were frank, without 
being impertinent ; nevertheless he appeared 
be better suited to the military profession, than 
the sacred one of which he wore the garb — and 
the garb only, as far as I ^x)uld judge. We 
learnt afterwards, that he was sent to do penance 
for some peccadillo or other, which had been 
taken cognizance of by his superiors ; and that 
this once famed city is now little more than a 
for-bettering house for fierce monks and friars ; 
and, in good truth, a more wild, bleak, or bar- 

c 
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ren site could scarce be chosen for penance and 
mortification. The Duomo was erected in 1254^ 
by Nicolo Pisana There is a surfeit of churches 
in the Palate, which has been feeding on them in 
Rome, which scarcely allows of a fair apprecia- 
tion of any other, till some intervening time has 
given rest and freshness to the power of com- 
parison. Some great names claim admiration, 
both for the paintings and other ornaments 
which adorn the interior of this edifice ; and the 
adjacent quarries of native marbles have here 
furnished largely to its decoration. Domini- 
chino, and Ghirlandajo, Daniele di Volterra, &c. 
&c. are among the most celebrated of these 
names. A picture by the first is peculiarly 
beautiful — a quality which can only abstractedly 
be said to belong to some great works of art ; for 
beauty, in the common acceptation of the word, is 
not always their concomitant; but the removal of 
many of the most precious by the Vandal French, 
and too often, indeed, by the natives themselves, 
in order to form vast collections in the principal 
towns of modem greatness, frequently, as in the 
present case, despoils more remote and unfre- 
quented cities of their just dues, and, to my feel- 
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ing, detracts somewhat from the original charm 
of the works themselves, by divesting them of 
that local appropriation which gives such a 
stamp of interest to their character, and so many 
endearing associations to their remembrance. 

The library and the museum next attracted 
our curiosity. It is difficult to say any thing 
of the first, or to know what treasures it may, 
or may not contain ; for many thousand dusky 
rolls lie undisturbed, with all their venerable 
dust thick about them, and no curious or learned 
hand seems to trouble their repose. That many 
valuable books are to be purchased in the town, 
is beyond a doubt. A fine copy of Benevenuto 
Cellini's Autobiography was procured for a mere 
trifle. The museum contains some very curious 
remains of Etruscan workmanship ; and, in all 
human probability, many more might be pro- 
cured by attention and well-directed industry. 
But the chief points of interest to an unlearned 
traveller, consist in the bold and bleak magni- 
ficence of the actual site of the town; the vague, 
but grateful recollections associated with anti- 
quity, which induces a gratification that seems 
natural to the mind in grasping at duration, as 
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if we could invest oundTei, and our mutable 
affections, with the same capacity. 

In the construction of the gate now called 
Porta dell^ Archa, formerly Porta del Sole, this 
defiance of time is nobly ittustrated. These 
walls, denominated Cyclopean, are composed of 
enormous pieces of rock, of various shapes, 
placed together with miraculous precision of 
equipoise, without any cement whatever, so that 
they fit in the one to the other, and adhere with 
magical tenacity throughout the lapse of ages. 
There is a severe grandeur in the simplicity of 
great power, which assimilates -nearest to that 
which we conceive of supernatural agaicy; and 
where natural and usual means, to effect an end, 
appear to be wholly discarded, there ia, as it were, 
an assumption of creation, which awes the be- 
holder. Such were my sensations on looking at 
the Cyclopean walls of this Etruscan city. They 
have resisted not only the sapping hand of time, 
but the incurdons of barbarians. Among tiie 
rest, the fury of the Hungarians, who, in the 
year 902, when in the pay of Amengo, Mar* 
chese di Toscana, (who fought against Beren-^ 
gano I. king of Italy,) completely destroyed 
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three parts of the interior of the ancient city— f- 
since which Volterra has gradually sunk into 
decay. 

The house is still shown, in which it is said 
Doniele di Yolterra resided. It ccHitains one 
very fine picture by that great xnaster--4he sub- 
ject, EUsba in the desert. 



FRIDAY. 

" The hetrt knoweth its own bitterBess.'' 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 

LORD G. 

One beautiful evening in the autumn of 1811, 

as I was sauntering along in shire, without 

any determinate object, I came into a narrow 
lane, so exceedingly overgrown with briars, and 
brushwood, and fern, and in such a neglected 
state, that evidently it had not been the resort 
of passengers for a length of time. I was the 
more surprised at this, as it followed the line 
of a park paling, and appeared to conduct to 
the lodge of some great place. 
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In this conjecture I was not mistaken, and I 
soon found myself at the gates of a spacious 
park. A woman, who apparently was the por- 
tress, came towards me, on my requesting ad- 
mittance, and said, ^^ La, sir, you be strange in 
these parts, sure enough, not to know that 
nobody'^s admitted; why, except on public days, 
it is as much as my lifers worth, measter, to let 
un in — the lord be so particular like.** 

" Who is your lord P** 

^^ Dear heart ! not know Lord 6.? He has 
lived here these ten years ; and, excepting as 
may be on Tuesdays, nobody comes within 
these gates."" 

" Does he never see any company ?" 

** None, as any one knows on.** 

*^ What ! does he deal with old Nick, and 
receive some of his imknown companions ?** 

" La, bless me, now ! well, lack-a-daisy, sir ! 
what be you a saying of? (and she put her fin- 
gers in her ears ;} I won*t hear it, and that's 
what I won't, for I don't know a where in the 
world I should hae been, and my little ones 
yonder, had it not a been for un. We were 
burnt out o' house and home; my husband died 
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of a faUfrom a roof, and I was starving; when, 
without knowing any more on us than what I 
tells you, here was I set up, like a foin lady, in 
this here house, with all things for use, and a 
power of meat, and drink, and garden-stuff, 
and—'' 

" But, well, my good woman, what then ?** 

As she paused and looked fearfully around— 

" And I should be quite happy an' it were 
not that the villagers and neighbours who goes 
by calls me names that make my flesh creep on 
my bones; they does call me a heap o' bad names, 
and that they does ; but there 's one I cannot — ^^ 

" What is it, my good woman ?^ 

" Oh ! sir, you won't tell, and you seems a 
very civil gentleman, and perhaps you '11 give 
me a bit o' advice, for I Ve been turning it in 
my mindy and tliat I have, to leave all this 
grand place, and run away, only I thinks o' my 
poor fatherless children."" 

*^ Why should you run away ?^ 

" I cannot bear,'' she said in a whisper, "to 
be called the devil's door-keeper." 

" Nonsense ! dcm't you see the people call you 
names only because they envy you ?" 
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^^ Like enough, sir ; but then when I tees un 
I gets frightened. Mercy on me, his beard k 
down to his waist.** 

" Whose beard ?** 

^^ My lord\ to be sure; and he has such • 
scowl of his eye, and ^ 

^* But what do you mean, my good dame ? 
Explain more clearly what you only tell me by 
fits, and so confusedly that I hardly make out 
your meaning.** 

^< Why, sir,— but how I do talk ; what, and 
if you should go and tell un.** 

^^ Calm your fears, I would not betray any 
one, much less a person who trusted in me.** 

<^ Well, then, sir, I will ;** and she looked in 
my face with that searching instinct which is 
given to unlettered persons, and to the brute 
creation, to preserve them from powerful ene* 
mies. ^^ Well, then, sir, I will tell you all, and 
I will do as you may advise. You see, the 
master of these bounds be a very old man, 
some says ninety, some says an hundred, but 
he be a fresh, handsome man notwithstanding, 
if one could only see him without his beard. 
He goes comical drest, too, with a kind of coat. 
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fastened with a leathern girdle about the mid- 
dle, and a large brimmed, Sat-crowned hat 
slouched over his face, a thick staff in his 
hand ; one large Newfoundland dog follows un 
every where, and four or five little odd rough 
creatures that the folks say are his imps ; one 
on ^em is called Sprite, that ^s sure enow, for 
I heard him a-calling him by that name. Well, 
sir, and so he ^s the wcmder o^ all the gentry 
round about, and there he lives alone. He 
orders that nothing may be done to keep his 
grounds clean or neat, nor a branch cut, under 
pain of being discharged ; all the grass suffered 
to grow over the paths, and where the fine 
gravel terrace afore the house used to be, 
there is nought but dockings, and nettles, and 
such like, so that it may well be called the 
Wilderness, as he orders it to be called ; and 
yet for all ^s, he keeps a power o^ servants, 
gardeners, and stable folks, and what not, and 
they live like princes, and he has more horses 
than I can tell ; but then the gardens that are 
kept for use he never goes into ; and every one 
of his people are strictly ordered, if they see 
any of his dogs a-coming, to go directly out of 
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the way, and if they cannot, they are <Hrdered 
to look on t'other side when he passes ^em.^ 

^^ How I should like to get a look at him,^ said 
ly interrupting her ; ^* can I not bribe you to 
let me take a walk in the park ? I should not 
obey his injunctions, I can tell you, but look at 
him very earnestly." 

^^ Dear, lauk, sir, you be a bold gentleman.^ 

" But will you give me admission ? do, 
there ''s a good soul.^ 

^^ Indeed, indeed, sir, unless I determine to 
be turned out neck and crop, I must not ; but 
to-morrow ^s Tuesday, and if you will come, the 
whole place is then open, and you may do what 
you likes.** 

^^ To-morrow, my good dame ! I must be far 
from hence before mid-day^ and I cannot find 
it in my conscience to advise you to leave so 
good a place, or to make you incur the risk of 
being turned out of it, especially as you do not 
seem to have any thing to say against the lord 
of these domains, except that he 's eccentric.'" 

" Trick! sir? no, I never said he played 
any trieks—none as I know on. He gives a 
deal o' money to the poor. He never has no- 
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thing killed or hurt upon his grounds ; all the 
old creatures are suffered to die off a natural 
death. There ^s large straw yards for un all, 
when they gets ould, and they live and die in 
clover, I can assure you ; so you sees I caVt, 
for my life, say any thing aginst un ; only the 
folks liave gotten in their .heads that he has ah 
evil eye, and must have to- do with the unseen, 
as he never has to do with the seen.'' 

"Well, my good dame, my advice to you 
is, not to believe any harm of a person who 
does you so much good ; and, for my own part, 
I shall go away, after hearing your story, with an 
impression of your master being a worthy, and 
not a bad man.^ 

" Ay,*' said a little rosy-cheeked girl of ten 
years old, " I am sure that 's right, for every 
now and then, when I, and brother, and sisters 
have been at play, there has come a shower of 
sugar-plumbs out in the midst of us, and we 
have started up, and it was measter who 
throwed 'em down ; another time he has flung 
some bread to our dog ; and once I heard un 
speak, for he said to brother, who had killed a 
toad, * Could not you let the toad live ? isnH 
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there room enough for you and the toad in the 
world ?' and then he looked very furious, and 
we all run away frightened.^ 

This postcript to the story only added to my 
desire to see a man, whose every action bespoke 
him amiable, and whose peculiarities of living, 
and of general conduct, served but to excite in 
me much interest. I was obliged, however, to 
pursue my journey, and some matters of indi> 
vidual concernment occurring at that time to 
occupy all my thoughts, I soon forgot my 
romantic walk to the gates of the park of the 
Wilderness; nor till my relation, the present 
Lord G., sent me the following curious MS. 
did I recollect the circumstance. 

I am now at liberty to make the story known 
to you; so many of the persons are gone 
which it concerned, that I feel certain its pro* 
mulgation can give pain to no living creature, 
and it may serve to beguile an hour of leisure : 

Letter of the late Lord (7. to his Successor. 

Dated 17 . The WildemeBS. 

I have now Uved twenty years in this retire- 
ment, with more of self-peace and satisfacticm 
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than I had hoped ever to attain ; I have en- 
deavoured to know myself— to acquaint myself 
with Gk)d, and be at peace, and have succeeded 
to a great degree, for which, all praise be to 
Him, for ever and ever. 

I have long wished, before I go hence, to 
leave some record which might be of service 
to you, and convey in no unjdeasing form that 
most dreaded and most unwelcome of all pre- 
sents-*-advice. It is a hard word ; unwelcome 
to the ears of dll stations and all ages, more 
allowably so, perhaps, to those of youth than 
to others^ because they are firm in their own 
integrity, and know not that for that very 
reason they are in the greatest peril of fall* 
ing. Yet the traveller who purposes taking 
some lone and difficult journey, does not wholly 
disregard the notes and itineraries of those 
who have preceded him in the same track ; 
and the word of wisdom sayeth — " A man that 
hath travelled much knoweth many things, and 
he that hath much experience shall declare 
wisdom.'' Therefore, call not my legacy which 
I now bequeath, by any unpleasant name; 
but suffer me, as a primary traveller on the 
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road of life, to relate what I have known of 
the journey, even should you prepare to vary 
your route as much as possible, (and that you 
may do so is the sincere prayer of your proge- 
nitor,) still there may be certain points--cer- 
tain beacons, set up as land-marks, not un- 
worthy your observation in the way of reflec- 
tion or avoidance. ^Read and judge. 

My father wished, when I was exceedingly 
young, that J should marry a great heiress. 
Miss Sarah H., but because that I had heard 
from all quarters it would be an advantageous 
connexion for me to make, it directly became 
my aversion ; the praises I heard lavished on 
Sarah, her virtues, her beauties, her accom- 
plishments, only rendered her name more 
odious to me ; I considered all these to be so 
many traps set in my way to deprive me of my 
liberty, and I pronounced the girl hideous, 
(never having seen her,) vowed that I never 
would marry a paragon, who was sure to turn 
out an obtrusive plague ; and, in fine, showed 
all the petulance and self-will of a boy, assert- 
ing the prerogatives of approaching manhood. 

My father died soon after ; I was then com- 
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plete master of myself, as I termed it-master, 
indeed, of fortune and title, but the veriest 
slave of self that ever breathed. I was full of 
that spirit of life, however, which marks our 
commencing career. Indolence was not my 
vice; I wished to become every thing which 
could add brillancy to my name, or conse- 
quence to my fortune. Among other things, X' 
fancied myself admirably adapted for a states- 
man ; — I, who could not guide myself for a day 
in any one path, deemed it a slight matter to 
direct a senate or guide a state; some florid 
speeches made at convivial meetings, having 
sounded in the ears of some of my boon com- 
panions as fine compositions, my vanity easily 
led me to believe myself gifted with eloquence 
and ability above my age and time. By the 
aid of a certain set, who talked of patriotism, 
while they wished to become placemen, and 
who were keenly alive to the possible support 
of every young man of any power or conse- 
quence, I was soon enabled to obtain a seat in 
parliament. 

With the presumption of youth, and the 
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eagerness of my own superadded irirmth of 
disposition, I hastened to prove my talents for 
speaking; wholly unprepared for such a trial*— 
the consequence was a total fa&re. 

After this disgrace, I paired off mA another 
member, and went out q€ town to forget, if pos* 
siUe, my defeat and humiliation ; the quiet of 
retired life at firs^ (as it was change,) pleased* 
and soothed- me, and die devotion of my de* 
pendants and tenants once more put me in good 
humour witK myself. Some fijend^, to idiom 
it was convenient to live for nothing, came to 
shoot on my manors— they found the gsaoe 
plenty, my celhu* well stocked, and my cook 
exquisite; whs^t does a man require more to 
resuscitate friends even after he has proved 
himself a vain blockhead ? I was accordingly 
feUd pronSd. My talent vote bestowed always 
in fSetvour (^ the party my employer supported ; 
a little technical jargon to suit the acddentsof 
the times, and a good deal of ^U^istering if any 
one attacked my ade of the question, served me 
in good stead, and answered the purposes of 
Lord Fitzallen admirably well ; who, as being 
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himself a sportsman and a bon vivant by nature, 
and a politician only per force, excused my de- 
ficiencies the more readily. 

We lived upon what is called the best terms 
imaginable. And as upon inquiry, he found 
my circumstances such as he deemed necessary 
to the comfort and dignity of his daughter, 
Lady Louisa, having moreover calculated that 
if I beciune his son-in-law he would have a sort 
of right to spend all the footing season at ■ .. 
Lodge, he decided, in consequence of these 
considerations, that the parties in question 
should be united ; a plan which succeeded the 
more readily, because, for once, the calculations 
of the daughter agreed with those of the father; 
and as to myself, the idea of being the husband 

of the Earl of ^'s daughter, the famous 

beauty, was one of such gratification to my 
vanity, that I easily fell into the snare, and a 
short time after I married her. 

Vanity and interest were the bonds of this 
propitious marriage : thus far we played equal ; 
but Lady Louisa had a point of advantage in 
the game, because she found exactly what she 
bargained for ; whereas I, on the contrary, was 
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gull enough to fancy myself beloved. Thus, 
without any of thoee previous sentiments, to 
say nothing of reflections which afford any 
reasonable or natural grounds to expect happi- 
ness in married life, we found ourselves chained 
together, condemned to tug at the same oar^ 
without one similarity in taste or disposition. 

As soon as we made the discovery — ^nor were 
we long in doing so— -we determined to free our- 
selves from these hateful bonds, and in as £Eur 
as decency allowed, we took severally the dif* 
ferent paths of amusement to which we were 
prompted by our inclinations. Amongst the fa- 
vours conferred on me by my patron. Lord «— , 
he taught me the taste of gaming; and, to say 
the truth, I was an apt scholar. This, for a time, 
engrossed my faculties, or rather sunk them in 
the most debasing of all pursuits. My very 
dreams presented no image to me, but that of 
the dice-box; and whilst I squandered thou- 
sands, I became the veriest miser in creation — 
so near allied are these great extremes of human 
depravity. 

Yet whilst acknowledging this vice in its full 
deformity, I cannot help observing that there 
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is one yet more degrading, and from this I 
escaped. The entire beastiality of this practice 
leaves a hopeless irremediable imbecility on its 
votary, and superadds to moral improbability, 
a physical impossibility that it should ever be 
abandoned. Into this melancholy abyss of de- 
gradation I saw my father-in-law plunged-^his 
life resisted for some years, the deleterious ef- 
fects of this miserable habit ; but at length, to 
relieve the debauch of the preceding night, he 
had recourse daily to spirits, ardent spirits, till 
in fine, nothmg less strong stimulated his pai- 
red nerves ; and then, bloated in person and 
emaciated in countenance, he died while yet 
in the vigour of his years. 

It is an awful sight to see death approach 
under such terrific forms, and I could not be- 
hold the man I had once looked upon as the 
most enviable of beings, sunk into such total 
ruin of every thing that deserves the name of a 
rational creature, without a sentiment of intense 
and aching sorrow. This only tie dissolved, 
which held myself and my wife togethei, we 
ceased to maintain any show of regard, and, 
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finally, I was infonned that Lady — ^ had 
run off with a dragocm officar. 

I received this newt with as much of faahioii- 
able apathy as I could assume; but there was 
a sting in it which galled me to the quick^ in 
spite of all the cant jdiraaes of consolation on 
similar occasions which aoc diaant friends of sin 
have always ready to administer. 

Notwithstanding my indifference to Lady 
Louisa— when she had become my wife she was 
a part of myself, in despite of all that the cus» 
iam8 of dissipated life, endeavoured to persuade 
me to the contrary, and the reflected dishonour 
of a worthless wife, cast a dark shade upon me^ 
from which I could not escape. Something also 
like remorse, but I would not have owned it 
for the world, pressed heavily on my heart as I 
thpught that, perhaps, had I acted a different 
part, had I done my duty she might not have 
wholly forgotten her's. This idea took possea* 
AoD. cd me, that although I suffered the divorce 
to be carried through, I desired to have no 
damages. Although custom and the laws have 
affixed the penalty' of loss of gold for loss of 
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hoDonr, I never could relish the coimnu* 
tadon. 

In vain I tried to shake off the melancholy 
which this event had fastened upon me ; and 
though my friends said I had only become more 
fashionable in consequence, there was a burn- 
ing shame glowing on my countenance — a rest- 
lesimess and wretchedness which I cared not to 
own, but which I had not the manly courage to 
confront. 

I flew to the gaming-table, and, with recUess 
desperation, played until I lost the greatest part 
of my enonoous fortune ; and then, with a cool 
and temperate air, which was only another form 
of insanity, I left the scene of vice ripe for any 
other vile doing which, by excess of stimulus, 
could take me out of myself. 

It was nine in die morning— a fine spring 
morning ; the bells were ringing to call an early 
congregation to prayers. I know not what 
there was in the sound, but certain it is, diat 
it spoke volumes to my fevered brain. I lin- 
gered in the street, unconsciously gazing at the 
few quiet individuals who were going towards a 
churdb, and a wish arose in my heart to follow 
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them ; but it was so long since I had been in a 
place of worship, that I durst not }rield to the 
wish— a foolish, (why should I call it foolish ?) 
a wicked shame withhdd me. *^ For there is a 
shame that bringeth sin, and there is a shame 
which bringeth glory and grace ;^ but with this 
latter I was not blessed, and I thought it would 
look so odd if any one saw me — devilish queer 
indeed. Dartford would call me methodist,"— 

Lady Mary would sneer at me, and not 

invite me to her Sunday routs; while Lady 
Conyers would laugh at me as a poor forsaken 
husband, who was on his knees for his wife^s 
peccadillos. 

Such were the childish, wicked thoughts that 
superseded my better purpose! Yet still I 
lingered — and lingering, ascended a few steps 
that led to the door of the church. A crowd 
was gathered round it, occasioned by a poor old 
woman, decently dressed, but who had fallen 
in a fit, and whom a young and very beautiful 
lady was supporting. Every body stared, but 
no one seemed to lend any assistance, till, at 
length, some footmen approaching the lady, 
and offering to relieve her of «the burden, she 
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declined their aid, saying, ^*Let the poor woman 
alone till she recovers ; I am quite able to sup- 
port her.*" Many persons, attracted by curiosity, 
who were not of the congregation, stopped, and, 
at length, a considerable crowd was assembled ; 
the appearance of servants in sumptuous liveries 
wiaiting round the beautiful lady, claimed for 
her more respect thim her angel action. 

At length, the old woman seemed to revive, 
and her benefactress observing that she herself 
was the chief object of remark, consigned her 
to the care of the servants ; gave them orders 
respecting her, and passed on. into the church. 
It appeared that these domestics were accustom- 
ed to similar orders, for they neither testified 
any impatient dislike to the conunands, nor 
sneered at the pauper, although themselves ar- 
rayed in the liveries of luxurious state. All 
this I reflected upon afterwards; for at the 
time, my senses were simply engaged with what 
was passing, and I was unconscious of making 
any comment thereon. 

The old person removed, and the young lady 
having gone into the church, the crowd gra- 
dually dispersed, and I found myself alone on 
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the threshold of the door, which the beadle 
was just about to close. ^ What ceremaoy is 
going on?'' I said to the man, yacantly, ^ it is 
not Sunday, is it ?^ 

<' No,^ replied he, ^ but you know it is 
Lent — ^but perhaps you are a foreigner, and 
do not understand these things ;'' upon which 
he shut the door in my (ace ; but some shillings 
softened his heart, and obtained for me ad- 
mission, 

I looked up the crowded aisle in quest of the 
lady. The congregation was kneeling, never- 
theless I distinguished her peculiarly graceful 
figure, and placed myself as near her pew as I 
possibly could. With deep shame and contrition 
of heart, I now confess that the beautiful and 
impressive ritual of our church passed my ears 
as the refreshing dews of heaven passes over 
a corpse. I was indeed dead in trespasses and 
sin, and it required the chastening of an offend- 
ed Providence to rouse me from this moral 
death. I continued uninterruptedly to gaze and 
wonder at the object of my admiration; but 
with a chastened feeling of awe, which I had 
never before experienced, for there was a purity 
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about her which repelled the presumption of 
such a coxcomb as myself. Her unceasing at- 
tention to the service marked the very spirit of 
true devotion ; and altogether her look and de- 
meanour were wholly new — wholly unlike every 
thing I had seen before. 

The prayers ended I was about to depart, 
determined to ascertain the name and rank and 
situation of the beautiful stranger, when the 
words of the text of the sermon striking forcibly 
on the vague intentions which were floating m 
my mind, rivetted me to my place : — " Rejoice, 
O young man in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes; but know thou that, for all these 
things, Grod shall bring thee into judgment''* 
These awful, impressive words, that seemed so 
applicable to myself, made my flesh creep, but 
did not reach that source of feeling from whence 
flow the issues of life. There is a way of 
hardening the heart, and the wicked one is 
always by to assist in the evil work ; God gives 

* EcdesiMtes xi. 9. 
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these up as he did the hetrt of Fharaoh, and as 
he does all those who run a long career of mw 
repented vice and dissipation. 

The sound of the clergyman's Toioe in die 
delivery of his discourse was not full nor eonu 
manding; at times it was broken, as if deqp 
feeling impeded its intonation; but die calm 
and almost monotonous murmuring of sounds 
had a deep impressive earnestness that weighted 
on the ear, and arrested every power of attei^ 
tion. Yet stiU I remained, hardened at the ooie. 
I looked around me, I was surrounded by pau- 
pers, chiefly aged persons, and charity children. 
The blooming, cheerful faces of the latter, ochi- 
trasted with the wretched misery of the aged 
and sickly, seemed to me, (lost being that I 
was,) a sort of injustice in the dispensations of 
heaven. But both these classes of persons were 
alike intent in adoration ; and, for the moment^ 
they seemed equally indiffer«[it, though itom 
dififering motives, to all earthly cares. In tlos 
blessed gift, then, of contoitment and adoration 
tbey impartially participated. But I reasoned 
not deeper — I did not then know that the heal- 
ing balm of religion is not momentary; that it 
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makes those happy and noble whose outward 
circumstances are mean and wretched, and that 
to youth, and innocence, and prosperity, it gives 
a higher zest of enjoym^oit, than all those ad- 
vantages would possess without it 

The service over, the lady withdrew to her 
carriage ; and I learnt from some perscm in the 
street, that the object of my unhallowed admira- 
tion, was the very Sarah Middleton, whom my fa- 
ther had destined to become my bride, and whom 
I had scorned. ** Well,'' I said, ** this is most 
extraordinary;" but then, with all the audacity 
of my perverted mind, I thought that her being 
awife andamother, irouU only give an addi- 
tional zest to my newly-formed attachment; and 
that her being another's, was the very reason 
why I should like to make her my own ;-— her 
whom I had scorned, when I might have ob- 
tained her perhaps by honourable union. 

Lord and Lady Lawriston were cited as the 
perfection of married happiness ; sneered at by 
the profligate ; admired by the good ; envied, 
honoured, and respected. Of similar ages, for- 
tunes, dispositions, gifted with talents, blessed 
with children as beautiful as themselves, the 
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world was to them a paradise ; but there was • 
serpent entering in that paradis e and that ser- 
pent was myself! Lord Lawristoa was ap> 
pointed ambassador to the court of » and 
thither I was determined to follow him. I rnAd 
every part of my estate which I could sell; 
fortunately for you, my dear nephew, time and 
the blessing of heaven lighting upon the rem- 
nant, it has become a possession of awful re- 
sponsibility. May you employ it under the 
guidance of virtuous principle, to the use for 
which all riches are bestowed ! 

To return to my story. I made the acquain- 
tance of the persons whose happiness I intended 
to overthrow ; but I knew enough of the hus- 
band'^s character from report, and of the wife^s 
by the first accidental view I had of her, to be 
aware that the lawless libertine could not ob- 
tain any footing in a circle in which they pre- 
sided. I assumed, therefore, (and truly it was 
hardly assuming,) the manners of one bkunid 
to all enjoyment of worldly kind, and bowed 
down with secret sorrow. 

By this deep dejection I contrived to interest 
the excellent Lord Lawriston; and without 
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ever appearing to notice Lady Lawriston, ex- 
cept with the respect due to his wife, I played 
a game of villainy which succeeded but too 
well. 

' Lord Lawriston was one of the most perfect 
of human beings — open, candid, generous ; he 
had but one fault — ^he was jealous. But in 
mentioning this imperfection, I merely pldce 
the shadow which must belong to all mortal 
character. I did not, however, at the period of 
which I am writing — when I trust I was a dif- 
ferent creature from what I now am^— I did not 
sufief this circumstance to pass unheeded, but 
availed myself of the discovery, and contrived 
to excite some imeasiness in his mind respecting 
his faultless wife. This I effected by the means 
of a young coxcomb, whom Lady Lawriston 
unfeignedly sc(»iied ; but who nevertheless, as 
a worthless thing of fashion and rank, was of 
sufficient mark to draw attention, and serve my 
purpose. My fiendish joy was great, when I 
thought I caused the first bitter tears that xe- 
cellent woman ever shed. Owing to my inuen- 
does and sujggestions, artfully, and cautiously, 
and unremittingly insinuated, I soon learnt that 
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Lord Lawriston had been speaking with luw 
merited hanhnem to his wife; in short, fiir 
I would fain curtail the parliculan of this ter« 
rible part of my life, I had the demoniac satis* 
faction of sowing ihe seeds of disunion between 
this happy couple. 

Time passed on : my machinations slackened 
not-— Lord Lawriston was wretched. He could 
not bring himself to repose the confidence of 
his imaginary subject of compUunt into his in» 
nocent wife^s ear. Had he done so, how soon 
the wicked one would have fallen into his own 
snares I Let no mistaken feeling of this kind^ 
ever prevent that entire trust which is the surest 
guatantee of happiness between married persons 
-^let there be no secrets between husband and 
wife: there can be none even as regarding 
a third person alone, without infinite danger to 
the felicity of both parties ; they must be one 
and indivisible, and the moment any man or 
woman says to husband or wife^ *^ But you must 
not tell your husband or wife*^— 43eware t for 
though they may intend no harm, they gene^ 
r^lly effect it It is a false principle : it will 
first estrange you from that intimacy of union 
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which ought to subsist^ and stands a desperate 
chance of finally subTerting it altogether. If 
douds arise^ either dispel them quickly by 
Aariiyj.yaur sorrow, with the partner of your 
life, or else lighten the gloom by a participation 
of your grief. 

Lord Lawriston failed here ; and from that 
moment the gnawing worm of jealousy preyed 
inwardly. He became harsh and peremptory 
in trifling circumstances, which had nothing to 
do with the real subject of his groundless dis^ 
pleasure. At length, unable to endure the 
goadings of jealousy, he suddenly^left his home, 
under pretence that his presence was necessary 
at M ^ saying coldly he should return in three 
weeks, while I guessed that he only feigned the 
necessity of iskbsence in order to return unex» 
pectedly, and surprize Lady Lawriston at an 
unguarded moment of criminal forgetfulness. 

I did not let this absence pass unprofitably 
to my \ile schemes. I became the dose atten*> 
dant of Lady Lawriston, and WO0 her goodwiU 
without alarming her virtue, by the caresses 
which I bestowed upon her children. She had 
beoiloDg. accustomed to see me go and ccmie 
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like a harmlesB familiar about the hoiu^ and 
was accustomed to consider me in the light of 
her husband'^s particular friend. In that light, 
I was permitted that intimacy of morning 
lounging visits, which she was too correct and 
too delicate in her creed of married purity, to 
have permitted to any individual exclusively^ 
upon other grounds. I profited of this advan- 
tage ; and, one day, when I saw the big tears 
chasing each other over her cheek, as she pe- 
rused a letter just received from her husband, 
I ventured to utter some exclamations expres- 
sive of the indignation and detestation I felt 
for any being who could write any thing which 
caused her to weep. ^^ Were Lord Lawriston 
here,**^ I said, ^^ he has the fortunate right alcme 
to inquire into the sorrow of which I am the 
witness ; but in his absence, as his friend, may 
I not presume to—'' 

Lady Lawriston only replied by crumpling 
the letter in her hand convulsively ; and, cover- 
ing her face with her handkerchief, she sobbed 
audibly. I knew the letter to be from her hus- 
band, and I guessed too truly its tenor — wicked 
fool that I was ! I imagined that I could at 
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once turn the tide of her sorrow—^her angel 
soirrow — ^mto anger ; and that then she would^ 
from motives of revenge and vanity, listen to 
my unhallowed tale of love. 

Forgetting all my precautions, thrown off my 
guard by her emotion and my own passion, I 
fell at her knees, poured forth a rhapsody of 
mingled love to her, and hatred towards the 
being who caused her tears to flow; and be* 
cause she listened, or appeared to listen to me 
patiently— for her unfeigned surprise made her 
seem to do so — I proceeded to grasp her hand 
and cover it with kisses ; but in an instant she 
recovered her dignity, and withdrew that hand 
with an expression of scorn and anger I never 
can forget. Her tears w^re arrested in their 
course ; her eye, beaming lightning, and scruti- 
nizing my countenance with all the penetration 
of offended virtue, her whole attitude and de- 
meanour at (Hice majestic and overpowering— 

*^ Is it even thus ?*** said she ; " poor wretch, 
how I pity- you — ^you, the fiJse friend of Law- 
riston ! How doubly are you to be despised 
for wronging such a man I*^ And then, wit];! 
ineffable contempt, she added, ^^ Nay, do not 

d5 
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tremble; my huftband is too noble to seek any 
other revenge than that whidi the conscious- 
ness of your own guilt, together with its fiedlurey 
must convey.'" 

Some more words she uttered, but I heard 
no more. My brain was on fire—I rushed firom 
her presence with a rage at my heart that no* 
thing could appease, save my own death or that 
of Lord Lawriston's. 

I mounted a fleet horse, and with the speed 
of the Evil One, rode to ■ Lord Lawris* 

ton immediately received me* I shrunk firom 
his proffered hand ; and, placing my pistols on 
the table^ uttered my pdscmed tale. ^^You 
see before you a Wretch,^ I cried, ^^ who cannot 
live longer in deceit. Your wife and I have 
played you falsfr— we love each other, and have 
long loved, to the exclusion of every other 
thought. She loved me long before you were 
ever known to her. Our parents destined us 
for each other ; a cruel accident alone prevent- 
ed our marriage ; and dnce another, more cruel 
still perhaps, has thrown us together, the oon* 
sequence has been fatal to your honour and our 
peace. But I will not sculk away to taste the 
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sweets of my crime, and avoid it$ penalty. I 
com0 forward boldly to be the first to tell you 
you are wroAged^ and to offer you the only re- 
paratuxi in my power — ^the chance of taking 
my forfeit life.'' 

The circumstances I mentiimed^ true in part, 
but wludly false as &r as regarded Lady Law- 
riston's affections and purity, jdied a colouring 
of plausibility over this iniquitous tale, which 
roused Lord Lawriston'^s passion to mildness; 
and, in the unguarded fury of the moment, 
without pausing to reflect, he accepted the d^Sr- 
perate offer I made him, and, without wit* 
nesses, we proceeded to the termination of the 
tragedy. 

We fired together ; but my nerve was braced 
to iniquity. My aim was fatally true, and took 
efl^t — ^mortal effect I sent him assistance, ^nd 
then fled. 

Lord Lawristcm lived long enough to hear 
the full statement of my guilt from the lips of 
his innocent and loving wife ; long enough to 
hunent his own rashness, in sacrificing a life so 
dearly necessary to her*s; above all, a life 
which^ as being the gift of the Creator^ it is 
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the highest sin we can oommit to throw awBjr 
in passion, or despair, at wantonness. Lord 
Lawriston diedin the arms of wedded lore^ sur- 
rounded by all that could soothe his parting 
moments, and in the hope of pardon with hea- 
ven — awhile I, wandering in foreign lands, lired 
a prey to the keenest reproaches of conscience, 
to the deepest anguish human nature can know 
— that which is derired from a sense of its own 
crimes ; when no way is left open by which it 
can repair the mischief it has effected, and 
when it almost despairs of pardon from hearen. 
I was indeed a very wretch, and tried to arriye 
at the acm^ of degradation, by endeavouring 
to think that there was no hereafter! For 
years I was this abject miserable being, wan* 
dering from place to place, but I could not fly 
from myself. I wished for death ; but I was 
not prepared for what might follow, jmd I 
doubted the annihilation in which I was de- 
sirous to believe. 

It chanced one day, as I was walking on the 
banks of the Po, eyeing the rapid current, and 
hesitating whether or not to plunge myself in 
at once, and try that far-off land, which faith 
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alone csax see— when a child^ who was running 
along by the side of ' ah old man, suddenly 
stumbled, and rolling ddwn a steep ridge on 
that dde of the pathr-way, fell into the river. 
The old 'man, with a feeble shriek of hope- 
less woe, was tottering down to rush after the 
boy, when, impelled by some blessed influence, 
I dashed into the stream; and being ah ex- 
edlen. .,nn^, I -iU, »me dMcd., ,e.cu^ 
the boy, and tx»e him to a shallow, where a 
bed of sand^ and gravel Had formed itself, and 
where I remained with the dbild till a boat 
came to our assistance. A new light seemed 
to break in upon the gloom of my existence 
— ^I had saved a life. I thanked. Grod, and 
burst into a flood of tears, such as I had never 
known. Yet when I received the rapturous 
acknowledgments of the old man, whose grand- 
child I had been the means of rescuing from 
the waters, they seemed to me a sort of mockeiy; 
aad I replied sidlenly, that he' owed me no 
thanks, for life was viJueless to me. 

The person whom I thus addressed was not 
oiFended by the mode in which I received the 
outpourings of his kindly, heart On the con- 
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trarj) struck, as he has since told me, by the 
wild melapcholy and fierceness of my counter 
nance, he felt it a duty to use every endeavour 
to recall me to a sense of Christian resignation. 
This man was one of those who are sometimes 
salt to show ^ a light to those niio sit in dark- 
ness, and in the shadow of death." By his 
gentleness, he soothed me ; by his fervour, he 
awoke me to a sense of spiritual life ; until at 
length the indulgence, the piety, the persever- 
ing love and care, won £rom me a recital of my 
history. He did not forsake me because I was 
wicked, he did not loathe me for my worthless* 
ness: on the contrary, he spoke of the mercy 
that came to save the lost sheep of Israel ; and 
the duty of every Christian to follow at humble 
distance, but still to follow that great exemplar. 
He redoubled his kindness, he showed me the 
path I must pursue to regain peace; and though 
he preached pardon to penitent sinners through 
the mercy of Heaven, he displayed all the terrors 
of judgment of an offended Grod to those who 
sought him not. 

To be brief, I felt that this good angel loved 
me ; O what balm it is to feel cmeself loved ! 
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but it is indeed tbe healing baM of faalmirfiich 
is distilled firmn Hearen^s own mercy, when such 
an outcast, such a wvnrthless one as I was, still 
felt that to hold to life by cme tie of natural 
endearment — 1> I who was hateful to myself^ 
and who never hoped again to awaken a kindly 
sentiment in the breast of a fellow-being, Mt 
the blessed conviction that I yet could boast of 
this greatest blessing. 

It was, however, a very long time ere I could 
know any rest; deep and earnest repentance, 
assiduous watdiings, mudi travel in distant 
countries, mudi sojourning in wastes and wil« 
demesses with the creatures of the desert, earnest 
repentance and prayer brought at length some 
alleviation to my mental sufferings, and I gra» 
duklly became less listless, more soothed. 

Wealth, and with wealth power, came to me 
from various quarters. I was enabled to make 
some persons happy, but I could not make my« 
self so. To mix in society was impossible— ->I 
felt that I was not fit for that. In the retire^ 
ment of ■ Park, I found a sort of repose ; 
and there, surrounded by my flocks and herds, 
my tenantry and the poor, I tasted the only 
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pleasures I could taste, fiEur— fiEur more than my 
deserts. People said I was mad, but I was not 
mad then; and as I tried to make all these 
people, and all these creatures happy, I felt re* 
lieved in thinking that I, who had occasioned so 
much misery, should at least spend the rest of 
my life in bestowing felicity. I prayed fervently 
that for every tear I had caused to flow, I 
might render a duplicate of joy ; and even to 
the beasts of the field I extended my ovo^ow- 
ing tenderness : when my tame deer, and other 
domestic animals, crowded around me; above 
all^ when I gazed at distance on my poor de- 
pendents, and saw them happy ; then my heart 
expanded, and I blessed God for enabling me 
to redeem the past. 

You may, perhaps, think it strange that 
during my lifetime I have never enforced any 
moral precepts on you, never taken charge of 
your education, or seemed to know that you 
existed : but I thought that the words of such a 
one as myself could have little effect during my 
life ; they might pass for a desire to appear fair 
and honourable in men s eyes, and be suspected 
of hypocrisy; when I am gone, this cannot 
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be imputed to me, and A voice from the tomb 
may speak nyithout fear of being misconstrued. 

I pray that this abstract of my life may pro- 
duce a salutary effect on yours. Remember I was 
penitent and miserable — not mad ; but the world 
could not judge me, and it is not to the world 
that I look for consolation : when you read this 
I shall be beyond its frowns or smiles. 

Farewell — ^heaven bless you ! 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 



A few more sands the waning year is run ; 
Time to eternity as fasUy flies ; 
And when our short-lived course on earth is done^ 
What things we've toiled to gain beneath the skies 

Remain ? 

Are they the breath of fame? The hoarded ore? 
Are they the sage's pride ? the world's applause ? 
These from the tomb retreat ; there sages' lore 
Is ignorance dark, and their wise looks and saws 

Are vain. 
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Wb J tiMtt time to ji pome with lab*riag bmlli ? 
Why not the roie of pleaiwe cdl in haete? 
Ere wither'd in the enTione anne of deatfa. 
Or chilled by age^ the vital currents watte 

In pain. 

This too is Tain, the rose of pleasure fades ; 
Love is a mockery, a fair passing show ; 
A masque, a pageant, a bright dance of shades ; 
A wavering witch-fire, life within its glow 

Distains. 

Then, if the only spark of heavenly birtii 
Loses its power when mixed with earth-bom things, 
Say who wonld wish this deserf s dreary dearth 
To tenant long? where no pore blissful springs 

Remain. 

Peace, murmuring spirit ; bruised and writhing still, 
Confess the living fount of life is near : 
Take up thy cross, repine not at the will 
Which bids thee meekly bow, and calmly bear 

The pain. 
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SUNDAY. 



HINTS TOWARDS PASSING IT DELIGHTFULLY. 

Th£ cares of life^ the sorrows of the hearty the 
evils of imagination^ (which are sometimes 
worse than a reality of woe,) frequently make 
an eclipse between the moral sunshine and our 
feelings ; it is well at times, when this is not 
the case, to lay up a store of luminous thoughts^ 
to which he may haye recourse when that night 
Cometh; and from whence can these emanate^ 
but from a pious and serene spirit, which re* 
fers all things to God— *from the Light of 
li^t ? ^^ In the day of prosperity rejoice, 
but in the day of adversity consider.^ How 
shall we be aaabled to do either, if we do not 
seek to do so— with the wisdom which is from 
above, and which maketh wise the simple ? 

To thia ^d, may I, above all things, leam 
not only to employ my Sabbaths on earth ac<* 
cording to th^ public ordinances, but so to 
enjoy thcni^ that they may be days of cheerful-^ 
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ness and delight to me here, and of perfect, 
everlasting bliss to me hereafter. It is possible 
to leam to enjoy the Sabbath ; to make to our- 
selves, according to the disposltioDs of our 
minds, such constant and various occupations 
throughout the sacred day, as to leave no 
wearisomeness or disgust cm the mind — a na- 
tural infirmity, which assails most persons at 
some times, and some persons at all times of 
the holy day. But I have tried, and with con- 
siderable success, to overaxne this miserable 
inaptitude to spiritual enjojrment ; and some of 
the methods which I believe to be salutary, and 
conducive to this desired end, if it pleases God 
to bless them, are the following :— 

To attend public worship, if it be practicable, 
twice in the day ; not because the mere goii^ 
to church is holy, though it is one of the ap- 
pointed means to become holy, but because it 
secures some hours during which none of the 
impertinences of an idle world can interrupt 
my thoughts, or tempt me to seek vain plea^. 
sures. To exalt my mind before attending cm 
the public service, by private prayer ; by the 
thought that the saints upon earth, all reaiUy 
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Christians certainly, and it may be, some 
savages and heathens, although ignorcmtly^ are, 
at the very same time, raising up their hearts to 
their Creator and Redeemer, blessing and wor- 
shipping Him, and that it would be indee^ per- 
verse were I alone to remain insensible to this 
glorious privilege — a privilege which saints and 
angels desire to share. To recall to mind all 
my blessings, the probability of. their being 
withdrawn if I forget God, the loss of what I 
love best by death, or my own immediate call 
to answer in another life for my deeds in this ; 
when such events chance to others, I deem them 
casualties; when they apply to myself, I am 
astounded, and call them unutterable and heavy 
afflictions. Yet what right have I to expect 
exemption from misfortune, am I even grateful 
for blessings received ? I purpose to exalt my 
mind by these aifd similar thoughts, to grateful 
aspirations, devout supplications ; to arouse and 
terrify it, if it slumbers, by bringing home to 
myself the warnings which I see around me, 
and I must be hardened indeed, if I do not 
find ample matter in these exercises to keep off 
all weariness during the sabbath of rest. 

When at church, should the address from the 
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pulpit appear weak or irrdevaat to mj own 
wants, I purpose to turn to the text in 017 
Bible, and make a seruKm for myself. To re» 
member that there is alwajs something in the 
dullest discourse, from which I maj deriye 
much benefit I will Tenture to assert, that 
when my mind and heart have been well disposed, 
to receive instruction, there never was one seiv 
mon reed or preached, in my hearing, whidi 
has not been fraught with wholesome lessons. 
It may be the more difficult to follow up a 
heavy or clogged discourse, than an eloquent or 
clear one ; it may require humility to listen with 
attention to what I am too apt to call commoo- 
place truths; but in so doing, there is much 
exercise for many virtues. 

First, I am to walk humbly with my God; 
and how can I do this, but by humility to his 
creatures ? Let me believe thkt the dergjrman, 
be he highly gifted or not, has endeavoured to 
do his best— and let me do mine<-not cavilling 
at hu deficiencies, but trying to improve my 
own. I purpose to do this ; and when I have 
so schooled myself, I shall, I am sure, find this 
method not only piicticable, but exceedin^y 
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serviceable and entertaiimig.*-*-To go on duouglw 
out the day. 

Public in^orship being over, between its in^- 
tervals, I would take exercise in the fidds or 
the gardens ; but not in the resort of the dis. 
^pated and the thoughtless — moderate refresh- 
ment of aliment, because, to delicate persons, 
long fasting is injurious, even to mental exer^ 
tion; but no excess. An avoidance of any 
promiscuous assembly or worldly display, be- 
cause these must lead the mind from that 
spiritual communion which it is holiness, and 
everlastmg happmess, to seek for more particu- 
larly on the sabbath. Let those who have it in 
their power, rather resort to scenes of nature, 
than to busy scenes of assembled thoughtless 
multitudes, and behead their Creator in his 
works — these will speak to the dullest, most 
insensate spirit. 

I purpose to collect a vast variety of sacred 
writers, of various styles, and in various lan- 
guages, because the taste may be profitably con- 
suited and indulged in the various modes of 
receiving the same great invariable truths. 

It is well, likewise, to refer to {Hctures or 
prints relative to sacred subjects: and, above 



\ 
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all, to me sacred music is a profitable indulg- 
ence—but I hope to make these aids to de- 
votion be the means of raising my thoughts to 
God— not become snares to make them wander 
from him. 

I have noted down all these things as remem^ 
brances to my own soul; but I conceive that 
they may be useful to some persons in the higher 
ranks of earthly existence, because in general, 
to say the truth, I believe those classes to be 
far more ignorant of sabbath delights, than 
their humbler fellow-mortals. 



FRIDAY. 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Ti8 past — the fitful fever of life's dream> 

For thee> my infant Beatrice, is o'er ; 

For thee — ^how vain to swell the moumful theme ! 

For thee — how idle all that I deplore ! 

Thee^ blessed one> in Christ regeneraie> 

Translated now to beatific state. 

Oh> infant mine ! I did not think such pain, 
For one so lately sent, could thus be felt 
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Although the blessing were recalled again, 

I did not deem such anguish would be dealt ; 

I did not deem how hard it was to say^ 

^ The Lord bath giv'Uy the Lord hath taken away.^ 

Perhaps it was thy suffering in that hour 
Which leaves so piercing and so bruis'd a woe ; 
Perhaps it was the crushing of that flower 
Which to my heart hath given this deadly blow ; 
Perhaps — ah, cease ! enough, vain reasoner. 
To know that He who wounds thee cannot err. 

Nor for myself alone, this bitterness^ 

Of selfish sorrow mourns our^infant's fate ; 

But when a parent*s, husband's deep distress 

Swells the dread tide of mournful aggregate, 

1 sicken at those floodgates of despair 

Which I must ope, and bid that dear one bear — 

For I must tell him of the dreadful scene. 
The awful issue of that withering strife. 
Which hung in dread suspense so long between 
The trembling hope, and dark despair of life. 
Till the torn heart was wearied, stricken sore. 
And, when the blow was struck, could feel no more. 

E 
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That bitter ftrile» that mdhmgp feeUe iluriek. 
The rolling eye, the rtaXkM, graapiiig handf 
The look of innocence so angel meek. 
Like heavenly beam on te«pest-atrickeft land— 
With busy buBtling of th' attendants round. 
And all the madneM of that wingKng sonnd 

Alike are still'd; and of the awfol how 

Nought now remains, save the hush'd sigh of sorrow. 

That dares not breathe upon that fidlen flower 

^ne wish that it should have out-bloom'd the monow ; 

Since it is freed from all this earthly coil 

To thrive unblighted in immortal soil. 

I could have thought she slept, so beantifiil 
The smile of death sat on her innocent face ; 
But that the lustre of those eyes were dull. 
And lay nigh dos'd, in. melancholy grace. 
Beneath their silken fringe of golden brown. 
Which stood immovable,, halfbended down* 

Still on the lip the hue of health was quread. 

As if the vital spirit linger'd there, 

And lov'd the roses of its native bed 

Too well to leave those flowers, of beauty rare ; 
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But, on the marble cheeky no colouring told 
Deceitfully of life— J setw fwtts cold. 

This was at first ; but when I gaz'd again> 
An awful change in little space had pass'd — 
The sti&n'd brow with yellow did distain ; 
The violet eye ecmtracted, pal'd^.and glass'd ; 
The tightened lip resigned its brilliant glow. 
And death stood manifest, array'd in woe. 

Then ran that creeping horror through the veins. 
The tribute nature pays to kindred clay, 
When bending o*er the mass we call remains. 
What made it dear? the soul — has pass'd away ; 
And gazing thus^ the dearest, youngest thing 
Gives but involuntary shuddering. 

Then, on our knees, O Lord \ in agony. 

We lift the heart, and pour unfeigned prayer ; 

Then do we feel our insufficiency. 

Confess our weakness, and our wants declare ; 

fiend to the chast*ning rod that lays us low, 

And feel the nothingness of all below. 

Not in the grave, O Gk)d of wond*rous grace. 
Direct the mourner's dark, deq»airing eye ; 

e2 
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Not in that loailiiMiiiei that terrific place 
Whence shrinking nature tnma instinctively ; 
Bat cheer*d in faith, of a Redeemer's love> 
See heaven's own portals opening from above- 



See the glad day-spring, shining fixmi on high. 
Brighten the dreary darkness of the tomb, 
When death shall swallow'd be in victory. 
And all come forth to meet th' appointed doom ; 
Then 'mid the ang^el choir omr angel see 
Rise, 'mid the heavenly host, exultingly. 



TUESDAY. 



REPLECTIONS ON THE END OF THE YEAR. 

The year is drawing to its annual close ; my 
worldly affairs must now command my atten- 
tion : do what I ^ay to evade, o^ get rid of 
them, come they will; and my creditors will 
send in their bills. I shall want many things, 
really and necessarily — many more in imagina- 
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tion ; consequently, though averse to business^ 
business will get at me. The " not at home ^ 
will not do with these unfashionable visitors, 
creditors ; they will be heard, and that on the 
deafest side of my head : I am glad, therefore, 
that I have provided for this moment with more 
of forethought than formerly* 

So far well ; but there is a time coming to us 
all, and no one can say how soon it may come 
to each one individually — in a year, or month, 
or week, or day, or hour, or moment — this 
very instant, perhaps — when I shall be called 
upon to render an account of a very diflPerent 
kind — an account in which I cannot say errors 
excepted, for every error is there noted down 
I can no longer amend, no longer change it to 
a wiser or better expenditure. To me there 

may be no future, as regards my day of work 

" For now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation.*" We are not told of any other in 
Scripture. The treasure without price can no 
longer be redeemed. iTime was, but will be 
then no more — even as I write, it is swiftly 
hating away. The treasure which was mine 
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will then be gone for ever. Yet, though it it 
gone, I shall have to give an account of it ; 
should it have been misapplied^ misused, or 
even neg^ected^ my eternal and immortal state 
is in danger of eveilasting punishment God 
grant me always as lively a feding as I have 
at this moment, of this awful truth, and may it 
work in me immediate change, through the 
grace of my Redeemer. 

It is not to sink under the weight of re- 
pining conscience, that repentance is to be 
called forth. Repentance is only not to be re* 
pentad of, when it brings forth fruits of salva- 
tion. But some will say, nay, most, on whom 
habits of idleness and living by chance have 
fixed an immoveable chain, '^ How can I set 
about improving myself? I am willing to do 
ao; I love being employed; it amuses me to 
have something to do, and without any prosy 
preaching about the matter, I am inclined to 
be occupied, because it diverts me. But, then, 
those I live with, under 'whose care I am, who 
are vastly agreeable people, do nothing-*K)r, 
rather, they do a great many nothings. Eating, 
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drinkjng, dressing, sleeping, looking out ^f "die 
window^ yerj constantly employs tlxem, and I 
cannot go away into a room by myself, and 9eeixk 
cross sxkd particular^ in order to read, or nvrite, 
or work, or . painty cr thitik ; then these' peo|^e 
sit up late, lie in bed late, they vote it a bore 
to go and «iee any ^ork of Itrt, any perscm of 
talent, and only laugh al me whea I express mf 
widb of the kiftd.'' 

. ^^ I wonid^ you do XK>t break through such 
ah ignoble davery^ and tosert the dignity of a 
rational being^^ 

" Why, to tdl the truth, I love these people; 
they ate always kind to me, ahd I do not knovT 
that I Would, if I could, for^o the pleasure 
of their society; now, while I do live with 
them, it is utterly impossible. I should ev^ dd 
any thing"— what you call doing any thing ; be-^ 
sides, after all, my friends only pass thdr time 
as mo6t people in theur rank and station of life 
do. Thus, you see, though I do not exactly 
like their ways and mode of gcdng on^ I cannot 

break through them ; for, by the tiine night 

• 

comes on, I am either to tired, or so sleepy, or 
so incapacitated irotn action of any intellectual 
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Hort, that I really cannot, with the hett Inten-* 
tions in the world, do any thing save go to 
deep.'' 

It is thus, or nearly thus, many talk, who 
are led away by bad example; while others, 
who set them that example, boldly declare they 
enjoy themselves (a fact, by-the-bye, much to 
be doubted, to judge by their altered looks, 
and still more altered tempers;) and having 
no other concern whatever, determine to con- 
tinue their career. Gracious heaven ! this is 
very awful. Do they never see the hand-writ- 
ing on the wall? Do they never hear the 
terrible words, '^ Thou, fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee?'' What will 
then avail their idle, childish excuses, for not 
having looked to the talent bestowed on 
them ? Will such excuses plead for them with 
an offended Grod ? 

Think of this, O mine own soul ! The lesson, 
the questioning lesson, comes home to thee, as 
well as to thousands — ^it probes thee to the 
quick. Thou that preachest to others, art 
thou not thyself a castaway? Art thou ex-* 
empt from such scrutiny ? Haste to be en^ 
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abled, through the grace of Christ, and the 
abiding influence of the Holy Spirit, to give a 
better answer than thou canst give. *^ Work 
while it is yet day, the night cometh when no 
man can work.^ 

It may be true, indeed, that as a wife, a 
sister, a daughter, a young man, or maiden, or 
any situation which places us in subjection to 
the will of others, we may not have it in our 
power to appropriate our time in the manner 
we could wish; we may not be able to pur- 
sue the best of our tastes, and follow up those 
most suited to our inclinations. Poetry, paint- 
ing, music, study, gardening, and the minor 
elegancies of accomplishment, consume a vast 
quantity of time, and that may not be ours to 
give, or to afford ; but be it remembered, that 
delightful as these refinements of intellectual 
luxury are to those who love them— delicious 
as it might be to give up our time chiefly to 
these, they would be as impertinent and irrele- 
vant to clearing our final account, as any of the 
less mental idlenesses of an idle life. I believe, 
(for I have tried to dive into the matter of 
which I am talking, some will say prosing, but 

£ 5 
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I will not be balked of m j derign* namely, to 
write a Journal of the Heart;) well^ and ao^ I 
believe^ that the real way to make a due use of 
time, and to render the winding-up of pur 
years, as well as the winding-up of our life, 
peaceful and happy, is to make religious ejter- 
cises and religious study the commencement 
and end of evf ry day ; and, for the rest, to labour 
in the station, and situation, and time, and 
place, as earnestly as we can, to do good to 
those around ^s. Every day that passes with- 
out its being offered up to Grod, and closed in 
prayer to Him, is a black day in the great 
account. Were a man to lose ten thousand 
pounds every night and morning, by neglect- 
ing to ask it of a friend or benefactor, I be- 
lieve he would never forget it. And is eternal 
felicity of less value ? Alas ! we all say " No,** 
but do we act upon our knowledge? Woe is 
me, the one is seen with the eyes of the flesh, 
the other with those of faith. Strengthen our 
faith, O God ? If we had but faith^ we should 
have all things. 

However protracted my day of life, may be, 
when I arrive at the term, it will appear as 
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short as any common span of existence; and 
then my worldly success or riches,— what will 
they avail me at that motnent f I must live 
for ever and ever in another world — ^in punish- 
ment or bliss, whether I will or no ; and what 
will avail me then all that I have done in the 
body ? What will soothe or strengthen me to 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, save the prayers I have made to the 
throne of mercy? What will then terrify 
and alarm with heaviest weight ? The prayers 
I have forgotten, or neglected, or disdained to 
utter. The last is a fearful, insufferable, 
thought : a sort of terrdr and looking for of 
judgment succeeds, that makes me shudder. 
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WEDNESDAY. 



OLD LETTXI18. 

The following was found in a partfoliOf bui 
never eeni to ii9 address. 

TO MISS MITFOBD. 

SutunUj Night, 4th Not. 1826. 

Madam, 
I NEVEB saw you in my life, and what is 
more strange, I never heard you spoken of; 
though, doubtless, many have done justice and 
paid homage to your talents ; but it so chances 
that with these persons I have never met. 
Nevertheless, I have walked with you, gathered 
your primroses, rambled in your copses, seen 
you fljdng about over hill and dale, heard you, 
laughed with you, cried with you, admired 
you, and admired your dog, which is the touchy 
stone of true love. Mayflower is a delicious 
creature. I, too, have a dog ; and I can only say, 
(though mine is altogether of another fashion, 
a courtly, southern, Titian-like dog, to be 
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thought of on a green velvet cushion, not in a 
green lane,) that I vfisk our dogs were ac* 
quamted. 

My long silken-haired, short-legged, shape- 
less, but picture-like familiar, bears an Italian 
origin and name. To tell the latter might be: 
to tell mine own ; and though I desire nothing 
more than that Mayflower and he should be on 
amicable terms, I sadly fear he could never cope 
with her in leaping a ditch, or coursing a hare. 
He might feel it beneath his dignity ; though, 
to say truth, there are other reasons which 
might render the thing difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable. He is, alas ! not old — ^no, no, (nothing 
that I love shall ever grow old,) but he is just 
the age of other dogs, and that is precisely the 
sort of age, you understand, when the green 
velvet cushion suits him better than green 
leaves. For all these reasons he might not suit 
the taste of the fair Mayflower; neither, per- 
haps, might the writer of this letter suit her to 
whom it is addressed. 

In truth, a shame comes over me in taking 
this out-of-the-way mode of making your ac- 
quaintance; and I dare say I shall not have 
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courage to send this; we must meet first, (I 
hope we muai meet somdiow, somewhere^) in a 
regular matter-of-fact way, for fear of that 
horrid bogle/^ Ridicule. Do you understand 
Scotch ? I dare say you do, for all things are 
made known to you, who talk with those fine 
sprits which are only to be met with in videt- 
beds, and in the mystery of dead leaves, and. 
tangled brakes, and rocky dells. Well, so for 
fear, as I said before, of that horrid bogle, Ridi« 
cule, I pofiitivdy dare nM send this letter. 

In the mean time, it is pleasant to tell you 
that there is a being who, though bodily un^ 
known to you» i. atting this night, this portea. 
tous night of your play, thinking of you and 
of it ; wondering what success it has had with 
the public ; feeling sure that it is beautiful, 
whether it is understood or not; and hoping 
that it may crown your brows with garlands of 
fame, and line your pockets with money. 

I would have given the world to have got to 
the play this night. That is a common-place 
expressian, and not what I wanted to say, — ^but 
let it pass. 

• Bogle — $curt'Cr<m» 
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How I longfor to*morrow — I, who never read 
newspapers ! murders, and births, and deaths^ 
and marriages excepted. I shall not eat my 
breakfast till I have looked for the success of 
" The Foscari ;^ and thus I bid you good- 
night — I hope, a happy, triumphant good- 
night. 



THURSDAY. 



SIR JOHN CHIVERTON. 

This tale is quite a drama. The unity of its 
conduct, the intenseness of its interest, the vivid 
and quick change of itd scenery, when there is 
any change, make one feel, while reading it, 
as though one were present at the acting of a 
good play ; — and what a rare entertainment tb^t 
is 1 for where and when is a good play to be 
seen ? With the exception of the old master 
spirits, and one or two modem gifted bards, 
not enough lauded, all is pantomime or pro* 
cession. 

But to return to Sir John Chiverton : I wish 
some one would cast its parts^ and the thing 
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were done— it would start forth a tragedy, and 
a striking one. The characters are original ; 
they bear the impress of a young and vigorous 
intellect, which shapes out and embodies its 
own dainty conceptions in its own unhacknied 
mould. 

The tyrannous and evil kind of affection 
which Sir John bears his sister, it is to be hoped 
is of rare occurrence ; but one feels it to be 
possible— horridly possible. 

Walter Scymel, the physician — ^what a mys- 
terious dread rests upon that man, if man he 
be — as though an evil spirit had taken posses- 
sion of him ! His hatred to mankind is not of 
this earth ; yet, alas ! there are such on earth. 
I believe so now — once I did not. The Moor 
is a creation, or a creature evoked from other 
climes — a sort of diabolical automaton finely 
shadowed forth. There is a spiritual mystery 
running through the tale, which leaves one no 
right to ask, " Why do these personages do so 
and so ? What incentives had they to induce 
their evil passions to hold the mastery over 
them ?'' It suffices that the author willed it so 
—that impertinent matter-of-fact spirit (not 
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spirit but body) which pervades every thing 
now-a^days, reduces all £ne imaginings to scien* 
tific certainty, and with its leaden sceptre flat- 
tens or deadens all that it touches. But this 
torpedo power has nothing to do with the wand 
of tiProspero, or the biddings of an Ariel. 
" It is of the earth, earthy,'' and must rest in its 
own sphere, but cannot soar higher, and must 
not meddle wtth matters beyond its ken. A 
poet should be judged by his peers ; and Sir 
John Chiverton is a poem — at least so it ap- 
pears to me, and thus says my Journal of the 
Heart. 



FRIDAY. 



NOVELS, ROMANCES, AND PUBLISHERS. 

How I long for a well-written romance ! It would 
be so refreshing to get off the beaten track of 
modem novels, away from the lords, and ladies, 
and fashionables, and would-be representatives 
of beau monde, such as the rage for scandal, 
spite, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, ren-* 
ders the idol, the Moloch idol of most pub* 
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lisbers, and of many novel readers of the day. 
It would be gratifying to see any child ci 
genius daring to assert its rightful bhorMr, 
and, jaiaintaining the independence of its men- 
tal province, uninfluenced by mere moi^ey* 
getting considerations, produce a work in wfai<A 
fancy and feeling were suffisred fireely to float on 
the gales of enchantment That there are some 
such in existence, I doubt not^-^hat there fs 
ONE, I know. But I know not of (me pMieher 
who will withdraw the veil of obscurity from 
before such a work. And therefore if it b^ 
spirit^heering to find a gifted being willing to 
assert the dignity of authorship in despite of 
fashion, it is, in a comparative ratio, depressing 
to find no mind sufficiently liberal, to foster and 
uphold genius when its powers are not exerted 
in subserviency to the taste of the times. In 
the end, howev^, it may become no bad spe* 
culflition for some publisher to risk the bold 
measure, through whose medium writers pos^ 
sessed of proper self-dignity, may come |)e* 
fore the public unshackled, and avoid sacrificing 
the bent of their genius to the sordid views of 
some hard-driving bargain-making person^ who 
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would measure out braind as a merccH* does rib- 
bons, add insist on their being the colours o£ the 
day. 

It is true that a romance would stand but a 
bad chance in times when life itself is disen- 
chanted ; when joint*stock companies and greedy 
golden speculations rule the fortunes of the 
hour, and (to use the great Francis Moore's 
phraseology) mammon is lord of the ascendant. 
But the moment is fast approaching, when the 
craving of this false appetite for private scan, 
dal must be put down ; and higher views and 
brighter suns will succeed, to give fiction its 
nobler and rightful station — that oi delighting 
the fancy and purifying the heart, of exciting 
to virtuous emulation of all that is great in 
character, and fixing the generous purpose in 
the glowing breast. 

But who would, at this very now, undertake 
to launch such a book ? Not one. There is 
no publisher, par eafceUence, who impartially 
entertains all ranks of merit of every class, 
and who magnanimously scorns to be the slave 
of what is called (odious, degrading term !) the 
taste of the day. 
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How refreshing it is, as I before said, to get 
a good breathing gallop over the land of ro- 
mance, after jogging and jolting through all 
the rugged, ill-natured pages of personal at- 
tack, or private pique, or envy, which runs over 
every leaf of the fashionable (as they are deno- 
minated) tales of the times. And of all these, 
how few are there (indeed I may say none) that 
have any right or title to the dirty honour they 
aspire to — that of delineating the vices and fol- 
lies of high life; not with any moral end in 
view, but out of mere wantonness and love of 
ill-nature. Those who have of late dealt so 
largely in the trade, have fallen flat because 
they have failed to hit the mark ; and are so 
decidedly vulgar, that they can only create 
disgust — of others, it may be said, the nonentity 
of their pages is their best claim to being a 
true portraiture of the confined circle which 
they depict ; but when once read, (if ever read,) 
can never be looked back upon, and positively 
leave no one impression whatever upon the mind, 
except it be that of excessive insipidity; and 
which must pass away into utter oblivion with 
the beings they portray. 



™i,i 
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The SaAsti is, that most c£ liie diings calling 
thernifelves' pictui^s of txx\ and high life, have 
be^Bueil^r Written by persons who never could 
have opportunities (a most fortunate circum- 
stance for them) even of seeing or mixing, at 
whatever distance, and under whatever circum- 
stances, with those they intend to represent ; and 
others, again, by persons who have only achieved 
their station among the race apart^ and are not 
of that indigenous stock which can alone enable 
any one to write of the arcana of ton. Pitiful 
prerogative ! if unsupported by better stuff. 

But there is another class of the same sort of 
book infinitely more deserving reprobation, be- 
cause infinitely more baneful in its tendency. 
I mean all those sentimental novels, which call 
virtue vice, and vice virtue, and through the 
medium of the passions, pollute the source of 
all purity — ^the heart. In these there is fre- 
quently a delicacy of pencilling, a beauty of 
detached sentiments, an elegance of diction, 
and a tact in regard to the manners and feelings 
of every-day existence among the refined part 
of the community, which would do honour to 
better works, but which, plac^ as they are, as 
a mere veil to licentiousness, become deserving 

Ell 
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of the severest reprobation. For tiieir Very^r- 
fection in these respects, renden tBan -sifted 
with the greater power to disseminate mad^el. 

What a pleasure it is to turn from all this 
trash, to that ^^ bright particular star^ of univer- 
sal genius, which has diffused inocuous delight 
to an admiring world, but yet whose proudest 
boast it is, that in all this blaze of fame, he has 
never forgotten the courtesies and kindnesses of 
private life, which have endeared him to a thou- 
sand grateful individuals. 

To him, and such as him, in all their several 
degrees of beauty, and of power, it is refreshing 
and delightful to have recourse. Wherever there 
is a great moral end in view, there will be a so- 
lid basis for the structure of fiction to rest upon ; 
and when to this is added a discursive imagina- 
tion, and a knowledge of mankind, then, indeed, 
fiction assumes that high grade in literature to 
which it is justly entitled. 



SATURDAY. 



There is a bliss, bow far beyond the reach 
Of all that gold can buy or wisdom teach ! 
Tis given to few, for these in vain may shower 
Their boasted hoasds of science and of power ; 
They ne'er can give the pure— the lustrous hour- 
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When Inspiration, waking from her shrine^ 
Where long she skpt in incidence supine^ 
Scatters around in light divine 

Regenerated duy. 

Yes, this is bliss — and yet one dearer stUl^ 
One at whose name the heart's own pulses thrill^ 
One that can make of life's drear wilderness 
A scene of flowers and gay delight to bless ; 
One^ without naming, all will know to guess^ 
One whom the sad lone heart must still demands 
One without whom, in desert friendless land. 
The pilgrim man on path of cheerless sand 

Wanders forlorn. 

This is the one, that when his power no more 
Is felt, remembrance telleth o'er and o^er 
Th0 blessed d^^ys when etai we kiLew to feel 
The acme of all human woe or weal — 
That power from which there is no known appeal^ 
And without which no taste of joy is founds 
Although a smiling world breathe gay around. 
Or any heal the immeasurable wound 

Lovers absence leaves. 

If any balm is given to soothe oifr grief. 
It is th' obUviouS) loved> md soft rdief 
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Of weaving in fair fiction's loom 
The tender thooghta^ the pensive gloom 
Of sorrows past^ of hopes to come — 
Of pouring o'er the page or tale 
In which our own sad fate to wail^ 
And with Illusion's fairy sail 

Embark for Fancy's shore. 



SUNDAY. 



" When my spirit is in heaviness, I wHX complain." 

It is a gloomy day within, and without. My spirit 
is in heaviness. I wish to raise it to the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual communion, but I find that 
the burden of my mortal thoughts presses me 
down, and I cannot rise. Well, this, like all 
else which befalls me, it is right to bear, pa- 
tiently. 

The approach of winter invariably casts a 
shade of melancholy on animated and inanimate 
nature, and it has a peculiar power over me. I 
think of all the things and all the people that 
were, and are no more. Friends lost, estranged ; 
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places I shall never see again, or see under 
such different <;ircumstance99 that they will no 
longer be the same to me ; and all this sadness, 
and all this change, throws a damp over present 
enjoyment. I am not of a melancholy disposi- 
tion ; but still there are times when this gloom 
overshadows my soul: where shall I turn me 
for rest ? — where shall I look for a cheering ray 
of light ? Earth offers none under this influence 
— to Heaven — to Heaven for aid, then, O my 
soul! 

But there are moments, says the gloomy 
spirit, when a dense veil is dropped between me 
and the spiritual world ; and when the sensible 
joy I have experienced in such aspirations no 
longer buoys me up upon the wings of faith 
and grace. But still, O my soul ! faint not ut- 
terly ; look through the cloud ; put thy trust in 
Him who will never leave thee, nor forsake thee ; 
and though thou mayst be cast down, thou 
wilt be raised again to run the course. What 
though the current of life flows languidly in 
thy veins ; and dejected, thou art oppressed and 
troubled ? What though nature offers nothing 
to cheer thee in her frowning aspect ; and that 
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thou seemest alone in creation P Still this, like 
all the dispensations of Providence, is wise and 
merciful. Thou art tried by the humbling hand 
of thy Crodf lest thou be puffed up, and sup- 
pose thyself better than others. 

The change of the seasons — ^their similitude 
to the ages of life, leaves us no pretext to for* 
get nattiTcd religion ; and revealed religion then 
comes in with all its healing powers, to say that 
the similitude is carried on to a promise of that 
eternal spring, whose bloom commences after 
the winter of death shall have passed away. 
But woe is me, even the blessed brightness of 
this promise will not wholly chase away the 
present cares and pressure of actual existence ; 
nor till this mortal shall have put on immor* 
tality, can it be otherwise. The merciful Ixml 
Grod knows all this — ^he remembers that we are 
but dust. 

Be not disquieted, O my soul! that thou 
canst not shake off the load; that thou canst not 
bid thy wounded heart to cease aching; thou 
needest not. Weep on, for Jesus wept. " Take 
up thy cross,'' saith the Lord, " and follow me.'' 
It is thy busuiess to take it up ; to bear it ; to 
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carry it. ' Marvel not tliat thou art to suffer, O 
my soul! but suffer for conscience sake; and 
rather marvel that thou sufferest so little. Let 
this silence all repining — feel, but feel in gentle- 
ness of a subdued spirit, and pray for that 
humihty which is a lifting up in the end. 



MONDAY. 



ON THE MOTIVES OF ACTIONS. 

Few persons care to inquire why they have 
done such and such a thing, or why they wish 
to do such another. The result of their action, 
or their wish, is all they look to; but they 
grossly mistake their own interest; and by 
passing lightly over their motives, lose a vast 
fund of instruction and of pleasure — a pleasure 
greater than even the successful attainment of 
any pursuit can give — a pleasure independent of 
all success. The voluptuary who revels in the 
product of his garden, but knows none of the . 
processes by which its fruitagens been nur- 
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tured, or the toil by which those delicacies have 
been reared, with which he gratifies his appetite, 
has not, I will venture to say, half the enjoy- 
ment which the cultivator who has reared them 
in the sweat of his brow has had. His motive 
the latter must have thought of often during 
his labour; it has been for his children, his 
wife, his parents, his own necessities, that he 
has strove to please his master ; and the motive 
has been an incentive to, while it sweetened, his 
toil. 

But what has been the motive of the mere 
lord of the garden ? To gratify his appetite, or 
please his eye. He will not care to look into 
these motives ; but if he did, it might have a 
good efiect in humbling his pride, so long as he 
had any conscience left. Those who early ac- 
custom themselves to sift the motive which im- 
pels them to any ultimate object, will lay up a 
store of intellectual delight and present occu- 
pation, besides fitting themselves for that futu- 
rity, whare the intention of the spirit will be all 
in all. 

There is yet a higher reason for cultivating 
this knowledge of self. It is the command of 
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God. Commune with thine own heart, and in 
thy chamber, and be still. Depend upon it, in 
such communings, spirits of mighty power will 
aid you ; and by referring to divine cognizance, 
to be the arbiter of your designs, you will have 
the comfortable certainty of never being mis- 
judged. It is not given to any man to dive into 
the heart of another, or to enter into and un- 
ravel all the intricacies of mixed feelings which 
stimulate us to a choice on any object ; but each 
individual may know, if he will dare to make 
the examination, the end he proposes to Iiim- 
self, on the commencement of every undertak- 
ing. Most persons^ indeed, live by chance; 
and the chance is, that they live to no purpose 
whatever. 
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TUESDAY. 



OLD LETTERS. 



ORIGINAL. 



[The following wbs written bj a reipectable penon of the 
town of Inrenurj, in Argyllihire.] 

InTeiturj, 5ih Norember, 1806. 

As you wish to have an account of the virion 
which my father and grandfather saw in the 
neighbourhood of this place, I will now endea> 
vour to comply with your request. I have 
heard it, with all its circumstances, so often 
related by them both, when together, as well as 
by my father separately, since my grandfather's 
decease, that I am as fully convinced that they 
saw this vision, as if I had seen it myself. At 
the same time, I must acknowledge, that how- 
ever desirous I am to oblige Lady — and 
you, I commit this account to writing with 
some degree of reluctance, well knowing how 
little credit is generally given, by the more in- 
telligent classes of mankind, to a narrative of 
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that kind, and how little it corresponds with 
the ordinary course of causes and events. 

This vision was seen by them, about three 
o^clock in the afternoon of a very warm, clear 
sunshine day, in the month of June or July, 
between the years 1746 and 1753 — I cannot go 
nearer to ascertain the year. My grandfather 
was then a farmer in Glenaray, (which you 
know is within four miles of this place;) and 
my father, who was at that time a young un- . 
married man, resided in family with him. 

On the morning of the day above mentioned, 
my grandfather having occasion to transact 
some business in Glenshiray, took my father 
along with him. They went there by crossing 
the hill which separates it from Glenaray ; and 
their business in Glenshiray having been finish-^ 
ed a little after mid-day, they came round ^by 
Inverary, in order to return home. At that 
time, the road generally used from Glenshiray 
to Inverary lay upon the west side erf the river 
of Shiray, all the way to the Gairran Bridge, 
where it joins the high road which leads from 
Inverary to the low country, by that bridge- 
As soon as they came to this bridge, and bad 
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turned towards Inverary upon the high road, 
being then, as you know, within view of a part 
of the old town of Inverary, (which has been 
since demolished,) the ground upon which the 
new town presently stands, and the whole line 
of road leading from it, to the above-mentioned 
bridge, they were very much surprised to be- 
hold a great number of men under arms, 
marching on foot towards them. At this time, 
the foremost ranks w^e only advanced as far 
as Eilmalieu.* They were marching in regu- 
lar order, and as closely as they could move, 
from that point of the new town near the quay, 
where Captain Gillies^ house now stands, along 
the shore and high-road, and crossing the river 
of Aray near the town, at, or about the spot 
where the new bridge has been since built ; of 
the rear there appeared to be no end. The 
ground upon which the new town now stands was 
then surrounded by a park wall, and the road 
beyond it lay in a circular direction, between 
that wall and the sea. From the nature of the 
ground, my father and grandfather could see 

* The burial-place, about a mile from the castle, lying on 
the shore, a little above the highway. 
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no farther than this wall ; and as the army was 
advancing in front, the rear as regularly suc- 
ceeded, and advanced from the furthest verge 
of their view. 

The extraordinary sight, which was wholly 
unexpected, so much attracted their attention 
that they stood a considerable time to observe 
it. They then walked slowly on, but stopped 
now and then, with their eyes constantly fixed 
upon the objects before them. Meantime the 
army continuing regularly to advance; they 
counted that it had fifteen or sixteen pairs of 
colours ; and they observed that the men nearest 

to them were marching upon the road, six or 
seven abreast, or in each line, attended by a 
number of women and children, both below 
and above the road, some of whom were carry.- 
ing tin cans and other implements of cookery, 
which, I am told, is customary upon a march. 
They were clothed in red, (but as to that par- 
ticular circumstance, I do not recollect whether 
my grandfather mentioned it or not, though I 
know my father did,) and the sun shone so 
bright, that the gleam of their arms, which 
consisted of muskets and bayonets, sometimes 
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dazzled their sight. They alao obeerred, be- 
tween Kihnalieu and the sahnon draught, an 
animal resembling a deer or a horse, in the 
middle of a crowd of soldiers, who w^^re (as 
they conjectured) stabbing and pursuing it 
forward vnth their bayonets. 

My father, who had never seen an army be* 
fore, naturally put a number of questions to 
my grandfather, (who had served with the 
Argyllshire Highlanders in asristing to sup- 
press the rebdlion, 1749,) concerning the pra> 
bable route and destinaticm of this army, which 
was now advancing towards them, and the nimi* 
ber of men of which it seemed to consist My 
grandfather replied, ^^that he supposed it had 
come from Ireland, and had landed in Eyntyu, 
and that it was proceeding to England; and 
that in his opinion, it was more numerous than 
the armies on both sides at the battle of Cal* 
loden.'* My father having particularly re- 
marked, that the rear ranks were ccmtinually 
running fcnrward, in order to ova*take those 
who were before them ; and inquiring into the 
reason of that circumstance, my grandfather 
told him, that that was always the case with the 
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rear ; that the least obstacle stopped and threw 
them behind, which necessarily, and in a still 
greater degree, retarded the march 'of those who 
were behind them, and obliged them to come 
forward till they had recovered their own places 
.gain. And he therefore advised n.y father, 
if ever he went into the army, to endeavour, if 
possible, to get into the front ranks^ which 
always marched with leisure and ease, while 
those in the rear were generally kept runnitig 
in the manner he had seen. 

My father and grandfather were now come 
to the Thorn Bush between the Gairran Bridge 
and the gate of the Deer Park, and at the 
same time the rear of the army had advanced 
very near to that gate, which you know is but 
a very short distance (I believe not above one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards,) from 
the thorn-bush. And as the road forms a 
right^mgled comer at that gate, and the front 
oi the army being then directly opposite to 
them, they had, of course, a better opportunity 
of observing it minutely, than they had formerly 
done. The van guard (they then observed) 
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consisted of a party of forty or fifty men, pre* 
ceded by an officer on foot. At a little distance 
behind them, another officer appeared riding 
upon a grey dragoon-horse. He was the only 
person they observed on horseback, and from 
his appearance and station in the march, they 
considered him as the commander-in-chief. He 
had on a gold-laced hat, and a blue hussar cloakj 
with wide, open, loose sleeves, all lined with 
red. He also wore boots and spurs ; the rest 
of his dress they could not see. My father 
took such particular notice of him, that he 
often declared he would know him perfectly 
weU if he ever saw him again. Behmd this 
bfficer the rear of the army marched all in one 
body, so far as they observed, but attended by 
women and children, as I mentioned above. 
' My father's curiosity being now sufficiently 
gratified, he thought it was high time to pro- 
vide for his own security. He represented to 
my grandfather, that it was very probable that 
these men, who were advancing towards them, 
would force them to go along with them, or use 
them otherwise ill ; and he therefore proposed 
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that they should both go out of their way, by 
climbing over the stone dyke,* which fences the 
Deer Park from the high road ; observing that 
the spot where they then were, was very con- 
venient for that purpose, as the thorn-bush 
would help to screen them from their view 
while going over the dyke. To this my grand- 
father objected, saying, ^^ that as he was a 
middling aged man, and had seen some service, 
he believed they would not give any trouble to 
him ;*" but, at the same time, he told my father, 
^^that as he was a young man, and they might 
possibly take him along with them, he might 
go out of their way, or not, as he thought fit." 
Upon this, my father instantly leaped over the 
dyke. He then walked behind it, for a little 
time, in the direction towards the • Gairran 
Bridge, and when he had got about half way; 
he turned up towards the fur-clumps, in the 
neighbourhood of the bridge, believing that he 
was then out of the reach of a pursuit, should 
any be attempted. 

But when he arrived near the clumps, he 

* Stone-wall 
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looked back to observe the motions of the anny, 
and irfiether any person attempted to follow 
him ; but he foimd, to his utter astonishment, 
that they were all vanished ; not a soul of them 
was to be seen. As soon as he had recovered 
from the surprise which this extraordinary scene 
had occasioned, he returned to my grandfather; 
and, as soon as he saw him, cried out, *' What 
has become of the men T^ My grandfather, who 
did not seem to pay them much attention after 
my father left him, then observing that they 
had all disappeared, answered, with an equal 
d^ree of astonishment, *^ that he could not tell.^ 

As they proceeded on their way to Inverary, 
he recommended my father to keep what they 
had seen a profound secret ; adding, that they 
would make themselves ridiculous by mention- 
ing it ; for that no person would bdieve they 
had seen a vision so extracxrdinary ; at the same 
time he told him, that though he (my grand- 
father) might not like to see it, my father might 
possibly like to see the vision realized. 

This conversation was scarcely ended, whien 
they met one Stewart, an old man, who then 
resided in Glenshiray, going home and driving 
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a horse before him. This, as they believed) 
was the same animal they had before observed 
surrounded by a crowd. . My father, notwitiK 
standing the admonitions he had just received, 
was not able to contain himself. He asked 
Stewart what had become of the people who 
were travelling along with him. Stewart, not 
understanding the drift of the question, an^ 
swered that nobody had been in company with 
him since he left Inverary, but that he had 
never travelled in so warm a day ; that the air 
was so close and sultry, that he. was scarcely 
able to breathe ; and that his horse had become 
so weak and feeble, that he was obliged to 
alight and drive him before him. 

The account I now send you of this vision was 
not only communicated by my father and grand-^ 
father to me, as I have ialready maitioned, but 
was also communicated by them to many others 
in this place and neighbourhood; it bdng 
scarcely possible that so extraordinary an occurs 
rence could be long concealed. It is no doubt 
exceedingly difficult to account for it upon 
the ordinary principles which regulate human 
events; but no person acquainted with my 
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father or grandfather ever supposed that either 
of them was capable of inventing such a story ; 
and accordingly, as far as I can understand, no 
person to whom they told it, ever doubted that 
they told any thing but the truth. My grand- 
father died several years ago ; my father died 
within these two years ; but neither of them 
saw their vision realized, although, indeed, my 
father had strong expectations of seeing it 
realized a few years before his death ; particu- 
larly at the time of the Irish rebellion, and of 
the last threatened invasion by the French. 

I am, sir, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Signed — • 

This is the best authenticated story of a su- 
pernatural occurrence that I know. Philosophy 
may sneer, and pretend to account for every 
thing, or disbelieve what it cannot account for 
by the powers of human reason; but "there 
are more things in heaven and eJarth than are 
dreamt of in *woA philosophy .'*' 
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WEDNESDAY. 



It is one of the best gifts of Heaven, (for let us 
remember, that all good things, and pleasant, 
are Heaven's gifts,) to love literature — to love it 
for its own dear sake — ^neither with a view to 
fame or gain, but with a woman's love — a wo- 
mane's reason — "I love it, because I love it.*" 
The very sight of books inspires me with reve- 
rential awe. I look at them as the shrines in 
which souls are deposited — some good — some 
bad — but still, souls — and never to be despised. 
I never opened a book that something or other 
did not awake within me my own best being ; 
for even a printed name may set the breast a 
glowing, that before was in a sleeping state. 

Wise people say, there are too many writers, 
too many books. I cannot dispute with the 
wise; but my feelings contradict this assertion. 
The tastes of human creatures are so various, 
and so varying at sundry times, that it is but 
giving a chance to all to think, that there should 
be a relish for every diversity of palate. " Too 
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many cooks spoil the broth,^ is an old, wise 
saying ; and would stagger me to refute, were 
it not that intellectual broth is a difTerent kind 
of pottage, and refuses to be judged by a culi- 
nary proverb. 

No, I cannot think so— give me books, mo- 
dem as well as ancient Let every body give 
out their quota of mind, and many thanks to 
them: better a thousand books with but few 
thoughts in them, than that one thought should 
be lost for want of having been written. As toi 
holy thoughts, a good and a wise man hath 
said— ^^ One holy thought is worth all the 
prayers in the world**^ But when Heylen hath 
said this, he must have meant, that thouj^ 
itself was a prayer, or should be often. As for 
other thoughts — thoughts of fancy, or thoughts 
of feeling, thoughts of whim— ^they cannot as> 
pire to such high desert ; but they are worth 
preserving : and I conceive that it only requires 
to be perfectly true and natural — ^to think and 
express those thoughts in such manner as to 
make them interesting. No two persons wiU 
read the same things in the same book, except 
it be some matter-of-fact science : the test indeed 
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is the same, but the spirit extracted therefrom, 
partakes of the nature of the individual reader : 
nay, even the same individual will, at different 
times, read the same book with very differ^it 
effect Any person of vivid feelings and excur- 
sive imagination, who indulges his free expres* 
sion, will very often, if not always, appear 
ridiculous in the estimation of the general part 
of mankind ; but if he meets with one of his 
own stamp, then it is that such an one is repaid 
for all the ridicule or contempt which may 
generally be his portion. 

There is a spirit of depreciation in the present 
times, or rather among the idle and the dissolute 
of all times, whose baneful influence, like that 
ascribed to the Upas, extends far beyond its 
immediate shade. Nothing thrives that meets 
this blasting atmosphere. All opening flowers 
of genius are withered in the bud, and sceptical 
doubts and heartless criticism wholly deface, or, 
at least partiaQy deform, the beauties to which 
it cannot attain. Those who neither can nor will 
labour to improve themselves, endure not the 
improvement of others : and where every vote 
of approving intellect is given against their sen- 
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sual pursuits, how can it be suspected they 
should do otherwise than endeavour to set at 
nought the sentence by which they receive self* 
condemnation. These persons, under the mask 
of a superiority which is not to be contorted with 
any medium in literature, are, generally, either 
dissatisfied, discontented beings, who have more 
pleasure in finding fault with, than in admiring 
a work; or they are those who feel within them* 
selves a consciousness that they possessed great 
abilities, had they used them ; but dissipation, 
or sensual pleasure, or indolence, or some 
equally degrading cause, has wholly unfitted 
them from bringing any of their many gifts to 
actual service, so that they range themselves on 
the side of the sneerers, against every thing that 
is intellectual. If ridicule is the test of truth; 
what is truth should be well understood first, ere 
ridicule be allowed to arrogate that prerogative; 
for the mind that is earlyimbued with a love of 
tlie ludicrous, is too apt to resort to it upon all 
occasions ; and, frequently, it is merely the re- 
fuge of idleness or impudence, which is desirous 
to conceal its own worthlessness under the spe* 
cious cloak of a witty turn, or a droll axiom^ 
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thereby casting the glakes of folly in the sober 
eyes of reason. But the fresh and natural de- 
light of an innocent mind, open to the reception 
of all that is fair and good, will revel in the 
multitude of delightful works in literature, 
which are daily making their appearance ; any 
one of which, had it come forth years ago, when 
mental labour was more valued, and animal, 
money-getting pursuits less generally the taint 
and infection of the public, would have made 
the fame of their authors, and embalmed their 
memories in the fragrance of weU-merited and 
enduring praise. 
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of confusion, in such a manner that I forget I 
am upon the earth. 

I was seated on this stone, when suddenly 
my ear, or rather the spring of my existence, 
was struck with sounds, sometimes precipitate, 
sometimes long and uninterrupted, which passed 
from one mountain to another, without being 
confounded by the echos. They proceeded 
from a shepherd^s pipe. The voice of a woman 
mingled with its soft and melancholy tones» 
and formed a perfect unison. Roused, as it 
were, by enchantment, I suddenly awoke. I 
started from my lethargy. I shed some tears, 
and I learned, or rather I engraved on my 
memory, the Rans des Vaches. 



SUNDAY. 



OLD LETTERS. 



In compliance with your request, though with 
painful diffidence, I address a letter to you. 
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Itny dear Mrs. , on the subject of out 

last night^s conversation. You have probably 
applied to me as to a person familiar with 
sorrow, and sensible of the advantages to be 
derived from it ; but though I think with our 
great poet, that ^^ sweet are the uses of ad* 
v^ersity," I by no means wish to be considered 
as having applied them to myself. On the 
contrary, I have much to reproach myself 
with, for having neglected to improve them as 
I ought. 

That the uses of adversity are sweet, is a 
truth, for which we have more than a poet's 
assertion. We have it on the experience of 
thousands, and on that authority from which 
there is no appeal — ^the sacred word of Scrip- 
ture; but it is a truth which is seldom ap- 
parent to the sufferer in tl^e early stages of 
affliction; because, under the poignancy of 
present feeling, neither reason nor religion can 
operate so strongly. 

The chief use of adversity is to make us ac- 
quainted with ourselves — to wean us from the 
world— and lead oiu* thoughts to God ; if it 
has not this effect, it has not done its office; if 

6 
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it does not detach us from earthly objects, and 
excite spiritual desires, it does not perform its 
mission. Afflictions may be called the Lord'fe 
remembrancers. How many, who have lived, 
as it were, without Grod in the world, have 
been brought to a saving knowledge of him by 
some afflicting dispensation ! and even the best 
are purified by sufferings. '^ Before I was 
troubled, I went wrong," says holy David, 
" but now have I kept thy word.'* In this 
point of view, misfortunes lose their name, and 
the Christian is compelled to call them bless- 
ings; but on the unthinking they are often 
thrown away ; the rod and the staff' sue equally 
unseen. 

It has been the will of the A}ipigfaty Father 
to take from you, perhaps a s(»^, an only son \ 
In this act, he bicjs you remember that he gavt 
his Son, an only Son, for you ! and can the 
heart be at such a time insensible to the great- 
ness of redeeming love ? Will it not inquire 
what that love has wrought for sinners ? Let 
this inquiry be d/uly made, and the rest will 
Ibllow. You are now lam^iting the untimely 
end of all your hopes : the beloved object ia 
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whom all your ambition centered, all your 
views terminated, is removed for ever from 
your sight; he has lost the temporal inherit- 
ance you had assigned him ; but he has gained 
that glorious and eternal inheritance purchased 
for him on the cross ! and while you thought, 
perhaps, only of advancing him Aere, he has 
been promoted to celestial honours and never- 
ending bliss ! 

The blank he has made in your existence 
may be most usefully and happily filled up ; 
you have at present lost all sense of worldly 
aajoyments ; be not anxious to recover it ; be, 
rather, thankful that you are no longer alive to 
those frivolous pleasures which, though they 
may not lead to vicey yet do not less success- 
fully, because more xmiformly, '^war against 
the soul;^ sink it into the most dangerous 
state of insensibility; imperceptibly alienate 
its a£Bsction8 from Grod and goodness; and 
stupify its relish for religious exercises and 
heavenly contemplation. What St Paul says 
of the widow that liveth in pleasure, ^^ that 
she is dead while she liveth,** may apply to 

G 2 
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most of those with whom you have hitherto 
associated. They are dead while they live— « 
dead, as to any proper use of that part of their 
being, by which alone they can be said to live. 
From these you have now withdrawn ; the in- 
significance of human pleasures, the fallacy of 
human hopes, the insufficiency of human at- 
tainments, and the brevity of human life, are 
points that need not now be urged — death has 
stamped them on your heart 

But let not your thoughts rest in gloom : do 
not remain looking into the grave, when you 
ought to look beyond it — ^take a full and eager 
view of the bright prospect on the other nde 
The Christian who keeps a steady eye on this 
point, who sees ^^ the land of promise,^ as it were^ 
stretching out before her, will so set up her rest 
there, that no worldly arguments will be able 
effectually to divert her attention from it She 
will be continually pointing forwards to her 
future inheritance, not ashamed of the hope 
that is in her ; which hope she has, as an an- 
chor to her soul, sure and stedfast. The oxm* 
duct and pursuits of such a person will be di« 
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xected, not by present objects, but by future 
considerations; not from what is seen in this 
life, but from what is hoped for in the next. 

To bring the niind to this blessed state, im- 
mediate recourse must be had to the throne of 
grace ; there only can we obtain even the will 
to supplicate divine assistance. An humble, 
cSontrite spirit has only to ask in faith, and it 
will assuredly receive. ** We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
and he is the propitiation for our sins.*" He 
invites us to come unto him ; to cast our bur- 
thens upon him. If you cannot pray, or at 
least utter words, remain silent before him : he 
knows what is in your heart, what are your de- 
sires, your wants. He appears in the presence 
of Grod for you ; and he will effectually plead 
your cause. The prevalency of his intercession 
is grounded on the efficacy of his sacrifice, so 
that he asks for you only what he has merited 
by his death. 

What a strong confirmation of your faith 
should this be ! What a lively hope should it 
inspire when we approach the throne of grace ! 
We have one who will present our petitions. 
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and ensure for them micoess. *^ We may there- 
fore come boldly, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in tfane of need.^ To 
fervent prayer, and a perfect surrender of the 
soul to Grod, must be added a carrful and de> 
vout study of the Holy Scriptures; but as the 
mind must be in a great d^^ree tranquillized 
before these can be perused with much effect^ 
I take the liberty of sending asmall book* ad- 
mirably adapted to those who are incapable of 
collecting their thought^ or dwelling long on 
any. 

May it bring comfort to your wounded mind^ 
and show you the means of grace I These an 
open to all, and will ultimately lead you to thai 
peace, which this world can neither give nor* take 
away; and which, in the expressive language 
of the Apostle^ ^passeth all understanding.^ 

* Mrs. Fi7*8 DirectioiiB for Reading the H0I7 Scriptures. 
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MONDAY. 



STORIE OF FAIRE LANDGARTHA, 
aUEEKE OF NORWAY. 

Wherein honest gentlemen shall receive some taste of 
virtue, and gentlewomen shall have means to see 
and consider how to make choyce of virtue in lov- 
ing, and faire-minded maidens observe a rule how 
to contain their thoughts in loyall affection. 

In the time when Dagobert, sonne to Charles 
the Great, reigned in France, and over the em- 
pire, there was in Swetia a king named FroU, 
or Frollo, a cruel man, a t3rrant. This king, 
being never contented with his own royalties, 
began to insult upon his neighbour's lands; 
but especially to flesh on the Eling of Norway, 
upon whose country, entering without chal- 
lenge or defiance, he made such great spoil 
that, having pillaged, sacked, and well near 
ruined the whole land, he vanquished and slew 
the king with all his family. Nor did it suffice 
this ravenous wolfe, to have shed so much inno-> 
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cent blood, for the glutting of his greedy desire-, 
but he was bent upon new projects of evil, till, at 
length, they that were not as yet fallen into the 
gripes of this abominable wild beast, made such 
private consultation among themselves by secret 
intelligence, that they devised means to meet to- 
gether in a comer of a desert belonging unto 
the kingdom, to have a more free understand- 
ing of particular grievances, and how they 
might best defend their honour and innocencie. 

Meanwhile, some of the nobilitie of the coun- 
trie withdrew themselves into Denmarke, soli- 
citing King Reiner to bring thither his forces, 
in revenge of a dishonourable injurie done to 
his own blood, (for his mother was issued from 
Norway ;) and the Dane being easily spurred on 
to warre, in regard he was very youthful, his 
blood boiling chearfully, and desirous to at- 
chieve honour by arms, gave easier care to the 
motion. 

These solicitations gave heart also to the dis-^ 
tressed ladies of the land, for hope of good 
success thereby. But time waxed old; and 
hope grew weary as all King Reiner^s promises 
seemed ^o vanish in smoak, and nothing was 
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done towards relieving the persecuted people. 
Whereupon, Landgartha, one of the youngest, 
fairest, and gentlest damsels, beholding the sad 
astcHiishment of the whole company, and wliat 
just reason they had to be so dreadfully dis- 
mayed, making a reverent obeisance unto them 
all^ delivered her minde in this manner : 

The Oration of Landgartha to the Norway 

Ladies. 

^^ Can it be, fair ladies of Norway, that illus- 
trious blood appeareth only in the strength and 
dexterity, which is generally attributed proper 
and peculiar to men alone ? and we that have 
hearts, spirits, bodies, and members like unto 
theirs, must make them defenders and revengers 
of our virtue, who are in fact its destroyers. 
If fate be so malevolently affected, that our 
fathers, brothers, and husbands, can obtain no 
succour to recover their lands, and repulse the 
tyrant out of their territories, shall it therefore 
be said that we must serve the vicious will of 
a villain? Let Langartha live no longer, if 
she be so void of all other duties and devotion, 

65 
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to attend the pleasures of a tyrant^ and with- 
out resistance submit to his yoke. 

^^ Why, gentle ladies, the lyonesse and the 
dgresse defend their jroung, and the very 
smallest bird will use both beak and wing to re- 
venge the wronge or raphe offered to her 
brood : and shall we with less of tendemesse 
than the fiercest, and less of courage than the 
weakest of these, calmly submit ourselves and 
our families to become the prey of FroUo? No, 
dear ladies, I credit not such a supposition; in- 
dulged in, more as a means of argument, than 
a matter of belief; neitha: then can you ima- 
gine that it is for Landgartha to endure such 
indignity, (or that without effusion of her blood,) 
she will ever yield to the beast-like Prince of 
Swetia. Are we inferior in courage and gene- 
rosity of spirit to brave Alwilda, * who so long 
time fought on the seas, and amazed the viery 
boldest warriors of the world? Are we defec- 
tive in anything she possessed ? We are health- 
ful, younge^ gallant, strong, and rich enough 

• Alwilda w$u3 daughter to Simard, King of the Goths, 
and reigned on the seas as a piratOt 
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to win whatsoever is needful for us, by service 
either on sea or land ; and if Alwilda, moved 
by unjust means, prospered in her actions, and 
had fortune favourable to all her attempts, can 
you imagine that Heaven hath not far fairer 
success in store for us — ^having reason and virtue 
on our side, and upright justice to support our 
cause? 

^^ Were our destination death only, and that 
the ending of this life could appease the tiranf s 
cruelty, without proceeding any further, I would 
be the foremost freely offering myself as a sa* 
crifice ; if he coveted, and would have nothing 
else but our wealth and treasure, I would ad^ 
vise you to deliva: all; and rather than spare 
aught, let us beg our bread in all strange coun- 
tries of the world. Ah ! no, sweet ladies ; he 
more delighteth in our lives, and intendeth to 
reserve us for shameful and ignominious slavery. 
On then, valiant princesses and ladies of no 
mean lustre ; away with our wanton tires, paint- 
ings, and idle deckings; let us change our 
spindles, needle, and samplers, into horses, 
lances, and armour. Let us revenge the wrongs 
our parents and kindred have received, or die 
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most gloriously in the pursuit of so holy, just, 
and commendable a cause.^ 

This courageous remonstrance of the brave 
spirited damsel gave such bold animation unto 
the rest of the ladies, as induced them with one 
consent to make a league, vowing loving al- 
legiance, and solemnly swearing faith, loyalty, 
mutual succour, and assistance, among them- 
selves. Landgartha, who was elected comman* 
dress, and well deserved that or any other higher 
dignity, now began a muster of all the women 
and maidens of the most noble and famous 
houses throughout the whole countrie ; but not 
without much amazement seizing Frollo, when 
news thereof reached him. He persuaded him- 
self, however, that they intended flight to their 
friends and kindred in Denmarke; and sent 
command unto them, that on peril of their lives 
they should return home. 

But Landgartha, the manlike woman cham-> 
pion, hearing the peremptory command de* 
livered by the tyrant^s heralds, sent them back 
with blows and injurious speeches ; telling them 
that they would not take their lives, in order 
that they might let their lord understand in 
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what devotion and readiness they found them 
peeking some convenient means and ways where-i 
by to make him render an account for his t3rran^ 
nies and cruelties. 

When Frollo heard these tidings, at the first 
he made but a scorn thereof, laughing ex* 
tremely at this womanish enterprize and army 
of ladies, saying, " What pleasant sport they 
will afford us in the field — ^a dainty fighting 
truly.'' 

But this pleasant humour soon forsook him, 
and was converted into fury, when he was ad- 
vertised of their being, in good earnest, under 
arms, campaigning bravely, and making such a 
strange havoc of his men, as the like was seldom 
seen or heard of. Nor spared they the lives of 
any that were his fighting men ; which made the 
king to curse and swear, threatening the female 
demons with a thousand kind of torments and 
afflictions. 

And now seeing that matters were serious, he 
buckled on his armour, and went forth himself 
to combat. He grew also suspicious of his own 
body-guard, holding but small assurance of his 
life, because the disaffections of the Norwegians 
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gave afflictum to his spirits; and the favour 
which his own subjects afforded the womanish 
army, tormented his very soul. Yet he set a 
good countenance on his fears, dedaring he had 
no doubt of prevailing against them, though 
inwardly his cogitations told him dreadful tid* 
Ings. 

Nevertheless, behig abeady in the field, he 
jHrepared to get the best advantage he could of 
the ground where the ladies were encamped. 
But lo ! what was his dismay, when a courier 
came gallopping in to give him advice of the 
Sing of Denmarke^s descent into Norway, with 
a very potent army. What astonishment soever 
sdzed his soul, to see himself inclosed, as it 
were, by two puissant forces ; and knowing how 
highly he was hated by them, by whcmi he had 
overcome and subjected the coimtrie, yet not- 
withstanding, perceiving that flight was pre* 
judicial to his honour, and moreover almost im* 
possible, in regard that the ways whereby he 
should pass into Swetia, as also every port and 
passage were in the enemies^ power, he resolved 
first to try his fortune on the men, who being 
defeated, the fight would be far easier against 
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the women ; whereupon he went forth, and thus 
bespake his army :— 

^^ If you were not those valiant Goths and 
Swetians, that have tamed and beaten this 
kennel-brood of Norwegians, and now conquered 
their land ; if your invincible force were not 
well known to the world, I should entreat 
jrou to remember your ancestors, and the glo« 
rious conquests of your predecessors : but see* 
ing that you own proper virtue hath sufficiently 
showed itself, and avoucheth you to be the 
worthy sons and successors of so many valiant 
and famous fathers, and that your deeds are in 
no way indebted to the glory of their greatness,^ 
let us, valiant warriors, march on, and give 
Reiner to know that this is no country for him 
to reign in, which is yours, and yours only, 
by the right of conquest; then on, my brave 
companions, to battle and to glory .^' 

His men therewith shouted a mighty shout, 
and, echoing his la^t words, prepared to follow 
their leader. 

In the mean space, while Frollo marched on 
to meet the Danes, observe the wisdom and dili- 
gence of Landgartha and her ladies, who stepped 
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before him with such posting speed, that tidings 
were brought him, that both the enemies'* camps 
were joined together, and came manly marching 
onward to bid him battie. Now, although this 
did not a littie startle his mind lest fortune 
should turn her back on him; yet being a 
man of high heart, he showed no semblance 
of what had passed within, but spirited his 
men with valorous words and courageous seeuki 
ing. 

On the other side, king Reiner being come 
within view of the enemy, rode among the 
ranks, encouraging his people. Proposing to 
them his good intentions, and the evil ones of 
his enemy, he required them to revenge the 
wrongs done to so many honourable houses, 
utterly overthrown by the tyrant, and to sus- 
tain the cause of women'^s modesty and honour, 
for whom, and in whose defence, long ago, their 
ancestors had attempted rare actions of arms, 
and spent their blood in many parts of the 
world ; and also placed before their attention 
the heroism of the woman-band, who marched 
orderly under the ensigns of valiant Landgartha^ 
and to fulfil, by their force, that which weak 
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women had undertaken to free themselves from 
— the violence of a tjrrant. 

Landgartha, observing how every one encou- 
raged the other to fight, and remarking some 
rare Gaillardise in the graceful looks of her 
female followers, or to further animate them, 
thus she spake: — 

. '^ It is for us, fair brave ones, that the glory 
of this battle is reserved, and to none else is 
due the revenge for our parents, kindred, 
friends, and familiars. Men may fight if they 
will, in their own quarrel, and deal with whom 
themselves think best ; but the valorous ladies 
of Norway will pursue none other than the very 
squadron of the tyrant, and there will we die or 
conquer in the midst of our endeavour to make 
this the last day of his execrable life. Let 
our horses seem to fly among the ranks, that 
we may be observed to surmount the prowess 
of men, inasmuch as the injuries he did our sex 
siurpassed those which he inflicted upon the 
other. See, I beseech you, what power disdain 
hath in a spirit gentle and generous, when it 
beholds itself ofiended ; and of what worth illus* 
trious blood is, to fire and animate the faint and 
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feebly when touched with foul wrong, to a 
noble vengeance ; namdy, to expose our IrrcB, 
women and maidenfl, tender, lof t, and delicate 
bred, not innured to the travail of arms, but 
driven by honour only to this, and to dispute 
the laurel with the gallantest troops of hardy 
soldiers.^ 

Truly this speech was not spoken with better 
grace, and manlier courage, than that with 
which it was accepted by the hearts of the 
female warriors ; they brandished their arms m 
tcikea of the sam^ and rudied with fiuy after 
their warlike commandress. 

Sjng Reiner having given the assaults sig^ 
nal, admiringly bdbeld the behaviour and em* 
battled order of the women troops. 

Landgartha rode upon a fiery steed of milk« 
white fairness, and of wondrous beauty. It 
seemed to bear its valorous burden with pride. 
Long and waving was its silky mane, which, in 
the days of peace, its mistress had been wont to 
braid with many coloured deckings, but which 
now remained loose to the sport of winds, and 
lost no jot of grace thereby. Landgartha buck- 
led up her own long hair beneath a shining 
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helmet, and carried her fair head as bravely 
a& ever she had done in former days, when 
brightly adorned with a woman's pride. Upon 
her fake bodie, shone a breast-plate of curiously 
wrought armour, and in her hand she bran« 
diiAed a spear, that glittered in the sun, and 
made many a man bite the dust that day. 

King Remer seeing Landgartha perform both 
the actions and discreet conduct of a good sol*- 
dier, making way through the ranks and throng 
of hostile men, with her fair troops of ladies 
following after, stood as astonished at her brave 
hardihood, and, mixed with this astonishmait, he 
felt a kind of softening in his soul, ravishing 
both his eyes and thoughts with admiration. 
He forthwith followed her, sighing, yet knew 
he not the cause of this strange commotion. 
Beholding her wonderful carriage in the fight, 
he gazed at her with increasing admiration, and 
every . stroke that was aimed at this chaste 
damsel seemed to cleave his heart in twain; 
he wished himself her shield to ward off the 
enemy's blows; yet he took great delight to 
behold her brave behaviour. 

His eyes were so long fixed by this amourous. 
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cxmtoDplation, that he forgot his purpose ; and 
love, that sly archer, who mixeth in all assem* 
blies, and came even there, where one might 
think he had least to do, appeared, among his 
various pranks, to take delight in robbing th€^ 
warrior of his fury, and imparting it to the 
softer sex. While king Reiner was thus en-» 
thralled with new and pleasing wonderment, 
Landgartha pressed on with such impetuous 
rage of valour, into the main body of the battle 
where FroUo was in person, that in a short 
while, the enemy were routed, and both the 
vanquisher and the vanquished confessed that 
the victorie was more to be attributed to the 
wise leading of the virgin warrior and her valiant 
followers, than to the long-breathing courage, 
of the soldiers of Denmarke or Norwaye. 

FroUo was hewn in pieces, the just reward of 
his base conduct for invading the land and in-: 
heritance belonging to another, without provo^ 
cation, and abusing the honour of many chaste 
ladies. King Reiner readily confessed that he 
owed the victory to Landgartha; but, endea^ 
vouring to conceal the fire which crept into his 
heart, and continued secretly to bum on till, it 
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^tole to the very depth of the soul, cunningly 
(as he thought) inquired, (as one rapt with 
lamazement, only like the rest, at the dexterity 
of this woman warriore,) what she was, of what 
liouse, and of what original. Answer was re- 
turned to him, that she was a maiden to be 
married, virtuous, and of noble blood, and, 
above all, inferior to no lady in wisdom. The 
conduct of Landgartha in war, having won the 
heart of this youthful king, gave yet a larget 
entrance to love, when he saw the fair beauty 
of her charms arrayed in all the more danger- 
pus arms of modest female attire, and maidenly 
seeming. 

But because that he was a gay gallant, and 
liked not the idea of chains, not even those of 
marriage, he could rather have wished the fair 
Landgartha to be his lovely friend, than wedded 
wife. 

He turned the matter over in his thoughts ; 
yet the more he turned the less he saw likeli- 
hood of bringing his wishes to bear, seemg that 
the maiden^s carriage was not of light or leman 
kind, and true chastity hath that sweet savour 
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of yirtue in it, that it awes the boldest and most 
abandoned into respect 

Reiner, how great a king soever he thought 
himself to be, and how powerful soever in his 
commands, yet acknowledged himself the vas- 
sal villain of the sovereign Love. He became^ 
contrary to his accustomed humour, a seeker of 
solitude, compassed with fears, troubled in wpi^ 
rit, martyred in his senses, scarcely containil^ 
in glow the embers of hope, and breathing forth 
sighs incessantly ; no one durst enter into such 
boldness as to demand of him whence came t&e 
causes of such comfortlessness. At length, 
finding the potencie of love so great, that it 
exceeded all possibility of resistance he sent 
for the lady and her friends, and in an open 
and honourable, but somewhat of a lordlike 
manner, he made tender of his a£fections and 
his crown to the fair Landgartha. 

*^ I know well, gentle damosel, that it may 
move some admiration in you, upon what oc* 
ca»on I have been so free as thus to se^d for 
you ; albeit, the obligation wherein I stand to 
your high deservings might have caused me to 
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do it much sooner, the better to show that high 
regard tor your gallant carriage, which my 
heart so well containeth, but which much 
speaking cannot express. In few words, then, 
be it known to thee, faire ladie, that the ex- 
cellence of thy courage and virtue hath kindled 
so vast a flame in my bos(»n, that to be lord of 
thy faire perfections can alone give me content- 
ment But forasmuch as I do not hope at once 
to win thee, suffer only with courtesy the proofs 
and trials of my love to make assault upon the 
fortress of thy icy bosom ; and by remaining 
in my court, suffer me to place before thee the 
ardours of my passion. You may think there- 
on; it lieth in you to conclude all. You are 
the sovereign of my affections, you reign over 
my will ; of this, my submission, I make your 
parents and friends witnesses. Ladie, will you 
that I live or die ?" 

Lily-white grew that ladie's cheek, then 
redder than the rose, and thrice she essayed her 
mind to speak, but thrice the power was denied 
her ; for doubt and maiden fear, and somewhat 
too of pleased fancy, crowded on her thoughts, 
and stopped the words she would have uttered.. 
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At length, lifting her faire head, and shaking 
the golden glories of her waving locks from off 
her abashed countenance, she recalled to mind 
the dignity of her virtue and her birth, and 
ivith do¥mca8t eyes, but with determined voice, 
she spake unto the king: — 

'^ Sire, although my deliberation from mine 
infancie^ and continuing to this flowering con« 
dition of mine age, hath always been, never to 
subject myself to marriage, because freedom 
ever seemed more conform to the disposition of 
my spirit; yet seeing that my sovereign lord 
the king is pleased to make me a tender of his 
heart and cro¥m, I do confess me, the greatness 
of the honour Aaketh the finnness of my pur- 
pose, and my heart bowes before him, like the 
suple branches of the willow-boughs to the 
soft breathing of the summer^s breath ; never- 
theless, sire, think it not strange, I humbly 
beseech you, if I speak perhaps more boldly 
than becometh me, and say frankly, that I 
would not upon this light wavering of my 
fancy, fasten the chains of matrimony upon my 
will. Besides, in a case so deeply important to 
your future happiness, it becometh you, on 
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your own account, O king, to take longer and 
more deliberate consideration ; human affections 
being so light in these and the like impressions, 
that many times they suddenly, flee ofi^ faster 
than they came. Not that I accuse so great a 
king of levity, nor suspect his faith ; but that 
by having a more particular acquaintance with 
my past life, you may the better measure my 
deserts : so shall you be sure never to unsay your 
own words, or, what is worse, be sorry that ever 
they were spoken." 

With such a grave and severe countenance 
she uttered these sentiments, that the king, 
amazed at her wisdom, and the majestical de- 
livery of the same, not to mention the freedom 
of so fair and complete a spirit, swore in- 
stantly, that if he married not her, he would 
wed with none ; and paid such tongue-tribute 
of loyalty as fitted with a king and husband. 

Albeit, the fair Landgartha returned home 
with her parents and friends ; but Reiner, who 
could not so soon forget her that had imprinted 
so deep an impression on his soul, followed, 
and made such violent and deadly love as car- 
ried the faire maiden off the legs of her resolu- 

H 
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tion, and the was ihortly after espoused to the 
king, to the great delight of her parents and 
kinsfolk, and to the no small satisfacticm of 
her own heart's desire. 

But mark the sequel; every white has its 
black, and every sweet jts sour. King Rein^ 
hecame father to a fine boy, and he, c(»tented 
in all his wishes, now waxed weary of them; 
and some affairs of sUte requiriDg Im pn»eiiee 
in Denmarke, he gladly seized upon the exeuse 
to post away, and left his faire wife with false 
r^ret, but real joy: not that he was totally 
indifferent to the bright beauty of his Land* 
gartha ; but only that it had become by use so 
common, and by daily observation so rusted 
upon his eye^ that any change seemed to him 
desirable. Meanwhile, the faire Landgartha 
I plied the spindle, and cradled her baby, while 
her false lord returned to Denmarke, and to the 
light courses of a single bachelor. 

In his own native land, he found ^11 many 
Mends to draw off his thoughts from their aUe-. 
giance, and amuse him with all the pastmies 
and idlenesses of his youth; but, above all, h^ 
found, among the prisoners that be had taken 
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from the Swedan monarch hid daughter Rho-- 
doilda; and for that Rhodoilda^s beauty was 
extremely bright and rare, his vagrant fancy 
lit upon the opening Uossom of her charms, 
and entirely diut out the remembrance of his 
own faire and virtuous ccxisort. Seeing tha^ 
Rhodoilda never omitted aught that could 
heighten or set off her beauties, and left no net 
undrawn that could entangle the king in her 
wyles, perchance some diadow of excuse may 
be made for the fnthless monarch. Many were 
the feastsy toumays, and junkets that took pAaee 
in the coort of )>enmarke ; and many were the 
wanton wyles that were sprea,d all around to 
catch the affections of the king. There were 
deckings and thrings, and gems, I warrant, to 
carer the daintie forms of women, and render 
them the more desirable to their gay gallants. 

And where was poor Landgartha the while ? 
She was sitting on some lone hill-top, wearying 
with love and fear ; for her heart strangely nris- 
gave her, when weeks after weeks passed by, 
and no tidings came of her Reiner. One day, 
^e bethought herself to send her favourite page, 
and get some news of kim who wished no news 

u2 
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of her. ^^ My faithful page,^' said she, ^^ take 
the letter that I have writ, and therewith take 
pij ring — ^bear it to the king, my lord, and 
bring me an answer swiftly, or I die.'". 

The page he tarried not to obey her com- 
mands; but journeying as fast as his little feet 
could wend, he arrived in the king^s capital, as 
he was going out to take the sport of. the chase. 
The merry huntsmen blew their horns; the dogs 
were yelling cheerfully ; the tarsePd hawk sat 
on the falconer^s fist, and the gay steeds neighed 
proudly. Many a ladie, too, there was among 
this goodly company ; but of all the ladies that 
were to be seen, none was so fairly fair, as she 
whom the king was helping to mount on a 
prancing filly : and because that the king was 
courteous, and admitted all to his presence that 
sought redress or grace, the little foot-page, 
though besmeared with the dust and dirt of his 
weary pilgrimage, was brought to Reiner, and, 
kneeling lowly on one knee, tendered him the 
letter and the ring. No sooner did he cast his 
eyes on these well-known tokens, than his face, 
grew fiery red ; and snatching the same with a 
troubled air, he hid them as best he could. 
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desiring the messenger to depart, and saying 
that he would speak with him anon. 

"What troubles my lord the king?'^ cried 
Rhodoilda; for her quick, glancing eye had 
seen the messenger, and the purpose of the 
message. 

" Nothing,^ replied he ; " but my favourite 
blood-hound died this day, and no dog can run 
like him, or afford such pleasant sport.**^ 

*^ And what ails my lord the king,'' said she, 
that he will not listen to his little foot-page P'' 

" Oh nothing !*' replied that false king, "but 
the pleasure of waitmg upon my lady fau-e, and 
the boy's tidings I can lend ear to as well to- 
morrow." 

But not a bit did that lady believe the an- 
swers that were made to her; for she glanced a 
glance upon the king's face, that spoke more 
truly, I wot, than his tongue. 

All that day Reiner was sad; he could not 
talk with the lightsome gladness he was wont : 
sieeing the letter lay like molten lead upon his 
heart, and the image of his wife rose before him 
and blunted the edge of his day's delights. In 
vain Rhodoilda questioned ; in vain she tried to 
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afford him diTendon, and engroiM his attention. 
She saw his mind wandering fiom her, and she 
rolled it in her thoughts to know the truth, or 
die in the attempt : fof as much as she was fair 
and fond, so much was she wicked and wanton ; 
and had determined the king should make her 
his queen, cost what it might She was not a 
woman to heed the means, if she got the man. 

The chase that day was short ; for the cour- 
tiers took the temper of the king, and soon 
complained of heat and fatigue; the whole party, 
therefore, returning, betook themselyes to other 
amusements; and Reiner, shutting himself in 
the secret privacy of his chamber, took out his 
letter ; but not without trembling, for his heart 
was not yet dead to remorse ; and he could not 
remember his injured wife without some drops 
of pity trickling down his crimsoned cheeks. 

Landgartha*8 Letter, 

" My Jg9g and husband ; — If that I may yet 
find some shadow of favor in thine eyes, think 
upon thy wife and babe, and leave me not in 
total ignorance of thy health, thy safety, and 
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thy love. Ill th^ moming I rise to think upon 
thy return^ to wish, and hope, and trust in 
thee ; but, nevertheless, at night the hope dies 
away, and sad fears of mortal presage chill my 
heart. Much Words may suit a feeble feeling, 
but few will best become the strength of mine< 
Mayst thou be to Landgartha, as Landgartha 
is to the^^«-*« loving, loyal consort^ 

The king he hid his face within his hands ; 
nor would he thence have taken them for hours, 
had liot a ndise behind the arrad made him turn; 
when lo I Rhodoilda stood before him, her coun- 
tenance distorted with rage. ^*6ive me the 
letter,'' said she, " and own thy perfidy.'' 

Ere Reiner could recall his kingly mind, (for 
ccHiscidus ¥rickedness bowed him to the wicked 
one,) Rhodoilda perused the letter, and with an 
unlicensed tongue upbraided him as a base lyar ; 
threatening to mAke known to her patizans the 
vileness of a man^ who could propose! to make 
one woman his qiieen, having already got 
another. 

At length, when he collected courage to re- 
ply, he made forthwith all those state excuses 
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with which men gloss over their behaviour on 
the like occasions; affirming that Landgartha 
was not his wedded wife, but one who had 
whileom thralled his fancy, before he knew; the 
faire perfections of Rhodoilda, the mistress sole 
of his affections and his faith. Whereupon 
Rhodoilda pretended to believe that which she 
knew was used only as a feint to still her re- 
proaches; and provided the king would place 
the crown of Denmarke on her head, she con- 
sented to forgive the past. 
. The little foot-page that came with the letter, 
waited and waited to see what message he might 
take to cheer the fainting heart of his mistress ; 
but guessing how matters went, and being of a 
generous and kind nature, he wept to think that 
cold disdain was all the reward he could carry 
back for warm love. 

, Rhodoilda traced a cruel and rudely penned 
scroll, which she sealed with the king^s own 
seal ; and sending for the page, she caused thcf 
same to be delivered unto him. He, unwitting 
whence the paper came, felt his heart bound 
with delight, thinking thereby to impart some 
joy. Light of heart is light of foot, so swiftly 
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he flew rather than walked back to whence he 
sat out. 

t 

The faire Lftndgartha sat on the lonely hill 
top, and gazed round and round, to spy what 
she could spy. Cradling her babe in her arms, 
she sung a lay of mournful note, and ever and 
anon the tears fell trickling adown her faire 
cheeks. 

Oh, baby mine^ ye wist not all 
The bitter tears that on ye fall. 
Rock*d in the arms of love you lie 
As once / did, but now I sigh. 
And wail the day that promis'd bliss. 
And brought me to such g^ef as this. 

The little birds sing songs of love ; 
For fair spring decks each leafy grove ; 
All round some signs of joy I see. 
But love with joy*s forsaken me. 
Oh ! that I ne'er had seen the light. 
Or e'er I wailed this piteous plight. 

When lance in hand, and helm on head. 
The recreant foe before me fled, 

H 5 
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^ Honour and glory fired my brain ; 
The queen of a fair virgin train 
I whileom roamed^ by freedom blea^ 
But soon We came> then farewell rest. 

And farewell all I loved before ; 
To run the race^ or chaae the boar, 
To bid the arrow fly afar. 
Or tame the coursers for the war : 
My little babe is now my care. 
And of his mother s woe the heir. 

Oh ! baby mine, ye wist not all 
The bitter tears that on ye fall ; « 
Rock'd in the arms of love you lie 
As once I did, but now I sigh. 
And wail the day that promis'd bliss. 
To bring me to such grief as this. 

And here again her piteous sobs stopped her 
voice, when her little foot-page stood before 
her; and, dropping on one. knee, delivered the 
letter. 

<^ My faithful page, well hast thou done, and 
well hast thou deserved from me; ask what 
thou wilt, and thou shalt have it.^ 
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He kissed the heta of her robe, while she 
hastily tearing open the letter, read these killing 
worda:-^ 

^ It suHd thee well to trotibl^ and torment 
my royall pleasures, by thy foolish complain-* 
ingft. Thou aft young and fair^ — at least I 
thought so once. Try to get s6me bther of the 
like mind) but weaf m& not out with thy 
phrase&s which, whatever they may appear to 
thee^ are to me unwelcome and unwise. I have 
found a younger, a fairer, who is shortly to be 
my queen. Usurp not then the title i preten* 
sions to which thou canst have none.^ 

The paper fell from her fair hands; she 
drooped like a sweet flower beat down by the 
tempest 2 no tears did she drop, no sighs did she 
heave; she neither rail^, nor uttered a soft 
complaining, but passed many days as one as- 
tounded. 

Her faithful attendants brought her infant to 
her couch every day, and at length she seemed 
sensible to its innocent caresses. As her senses 
returned, so likewise returned her sorrows ; but 
they came in a calmer guise, and her strong 
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mind seemed all collected to endure the tryal 
wherewith it was tried. 

^^ Yes, my son,^ said she, as she pressed the 
young bantling in her arms, ^^ for thee I will 
bear this load of life ; and it shall never be said 
that Landgartha, the brave one in the fight of 
the field, was a dishonour to her own sex, a 
sleighter of a mother'^s tender duties. Yes, for 
thee I will endure the scorn, endure the bitter 
sufferings, of a love despised, derided, and of a 
spotless fame distained with foul dishonour; 
yet when you, my own — you, my sweet one, for 
whom I make this great effort, shall come to 
man^^s estate, oh ! be not, like thy father, false 
to virtuous ladies; and let not the dust of thy 
much injured mother be trod upon with the 
base reviling, due only to worthlessness. Rescue 
her fair fame ; and a mother^s blessings will fall 
like dews of heaven upon thy head.'' 

So saying, she hugged and wept over this 
little blossom, from which she hoped to gain so 
sweet a fruit, as would make her forget the 
bitter gall she had now to cull. 

Some more weeks past on ; the false Reiner 
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raised Rhodoilda to his throne; but he raised 
her only to be debased himself; for he not only 
gained the blame of good men^s tongues, but 
found a very serpent where he expected a dove. 
This viper come of its own brood, (for Frollo, 
be it remembered, was her father,) soon grew 
weary of the man whom she had loved only for 
the rank and power he gave her ; which, when 
once obtained, she formed some dark plottings 
with a cousin of her own to undermine his au- 
thorities and hoped in short time to reign her- 
self sole mistress of that throne which she so 
much abused. 

So well, or to speak more seemly, so ill did 
she concert measures, that very soon a large 
army was on foot, that came from Swetia openly 
to attack King Reiner ; and Rhodoilda favoured 
them by all means she could devise, sending 
money, ammunition, clothes, and what not, to 
help on the insurgents; insomuch, that the 
abused monarch shortly saw himself invested in 
his own kingdom by foes whom he dreamt not 
of. Still he glanced not a suspicion on Rho- 
doilda, so cunningly did she deport herself; 
and there is little doubt but he would suddenly 
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have betn taken and dain, wai it not for a 
euriooft drctunstance) that saved hnn his throne^ 
and peiiiapi his life. 

In a pitched battle, where hk troops were 
worsted^ and himself well nigh taken, being 
surrounded by the incrorgents, ai\' armed band 
suddenly appeartMl to issue from a thick wood, 
that was on the right hand of the plaii^ whereon 
the fight raged hottest, and with a gallant 
bmvery rallied the runaways, themselves per* 
ftmning deeds (^ valour, that merited each one 
singly to be recorded in the annals of faae^ So 
well did they lay about them, and so gallantly 
did they atdiieve a victory, when nothing but 
disgrace and death was- looked for, that no 
sooner did Sing Reiner see himself freed from 
the great peril wherein he had been, than he 
sent tot hb ddiverers ;: but they had all dis- 
persed, and were no where to be found ; and ao 
marvellous did diey appear, that the country 
held it as a sure fact, that the patron Saint of 
Norway had fought in person r indeed they did 
the more readily believe this, as the warriors 
sdiouted out, ^^ Not man, but love fights tor 
thee." 
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But the king, moire given to believe in na- 
tural marvels^ than in supernatural ones, thought 
ooly of coniing at the truth ; and caused such 
diligent search to be made, that at the last one 
of his soldiers reported unto them how an armed 
man was seen ascending from bejow ground in 
the middle of the wood. Albeit £ing Reiner 
mocked the report : he commanded that spot to 
be watched henceforth; and a second messi^ 
being brou^t him to the same purpose, he 
farther desired tibat the person who isaued forth 
might be brought unto him, cost what pains it 
mighty (Hily gave (orders to take special care no 
injury should be done his person. The soldiers, 
however, ooe and aU, declared that they would 
not for the wealth of the world, attempt to lay 
hands upon such excellent and well-intentioned 
persons, who were beyond all contradiction the 
patron saints of their land. 

The king being galled and vexed at their 
fcdly, waxed wrath, and set out himself in quest 
of these marvellous friends; albeit Rhodoilda 
dissuaded him with all the false magick of her 
tongue and charms, not to venture his precious 
life against the enchanters, who mayhap had 
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only flattered him at the first, to betray him in 
the end; as such devilish spirits were often 
known to do, whereof she gave him many nota- 
ble examples, and might have summed up all 
by naming herself, if truth had had any share 
in her words. 

King Reiner heeded her not; and off he 
went, attended by some of his bravest men, 
whose teeth, nevertheless, chattered like jing- 
ling bells as they went along, and whose very 
hair stood stiffly erect with fear, while they 
were engaged in what they conceived to be 
unlawful business. It was growing dark when 
they reached the mysterious wood; and be- 
cause that the king remarked what passed in 
the minds of his followers, he affected a game- 
some humour, and laughingly said, he would 
take his good angels prisoners, or they should 
smart for making scoff of the honourable de- 
signs he entertained towards them, and which 
must have been known^ to the whole kingdom, 
as printed papers had been dispersed far and 
wide, offering them the greatest rewards for 
their valour and friendly servitude.. 

The jocose manner of the king had not the 
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eflRect that he proposed to himself thereby, for 
his people only considered it as impious and 
unbecoming; thus falsely do men often over- 
i^oot the mark they aim at. Not long was the 
whole cavalcade arrived at its destination, when 
a large stone appeared to be lifted up softly, 
and forth issued a figure in armour. The 
troops, who had, by Emg Reiner's orders, hiin 
flat on the ground, well concealed among fern 
and brushwood, and such-like wild weeds and 
bushes, did not rush out as he had commanded 
them to do, but cleaved with their bellies unto 
the ground, shaking and trembling for fear. 
King Reiner darted up, and attempted to seize 
the figure, but it sunk with great swiftness 
down, and the massy stone, covered with moss, 
was replaced as before, insomuch that no man 
could tell there was any humane issue' there- 
from. Reiner called loudly and in disappoint- 
ment to his men, swearing a great oath that he 
would not leave the spot, though he died on it, 
till he had discovered the truth. He rolled his 
eyes in frenzy of rage around, and spied a 
paper, which he caught up, and which con- 
tained the following words : — 
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To King Rekier^ from hi$ Ddi/oefm'. 
^' If you have any spark of honour m you, 
seek not to discover that which you can i^ver 
know, and whioh research only grieves and tor- 
ments those who wish to do you a service ; but 
think rather of one whom you have injured, and 
be prepared to fight against a champion whom 
she has sent to defend her injured honour's 
cause. If you have not a dastard^s heart, be in 
fidd behind your palace to-morrow^s dawn, and 
there give an account of your traitorous con- 
duct and broken vows.^ 

Shame, and curiosity, and something stronger 
woBi stranger still, which worked King Rei- 
ner'^s heart, as often falls out when Providence 
ov^^ules the will of man, made him forthwith 
to decide to abey the secret summons, and for- 
getting.the chief purpcxct for which he came to 
the wood, and the strangeness of the apparition 
he had seen there, he made haste to return 
from whence he came, in^tiently waiting the 
return of day to meet his unknown enemy. 
Now, though King Reiner was a false-hearted 
lover, he was not false-hearted in fight; his 
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breast was as bcave as his fancy was light ; and 
the more within his own mind he fdt the con- 
sciousness of his own bad conduct to Land- 
gartha, the more determined he was that no 
one should dare to speak of the same ; particu* 
larlj, seeing that the rage of his love still 
burned fiercely for Rhodoilda, whose anger and 
jealousy he had both cause to fear and rue. 
For this latter reason he made no mention 
of all that had befallen him in the wood, but 
paced up and down the live-long night in boil- 
ing commotion ; and as soon as the sun showed 
his ruddy face in the east, he sallied forth to 
the appointed spot, where he tarried not long 
till a knight, whom he knew to be one of those 
who had so gallantly fought his cause in the 
hour of great need, came up to him, and made 
signal to him to fight him. 

The king attempted to parley, but no parley 
would he parley withal, ever drawing back, 
and at length seizing a handful of mud dashed 
it in King Beiner^s face, whereat the fire of 
anger kindled within him, and he laid too 
bravely on his foe. At first, he met with some 
resistance, but very shortly the knight run upon 
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the point of King Reiner^s sword, who all amazed 
at the action, and seeing his enemy fall to the 
groimd deeply wounded, ran to give him aid ; 
but where are the words, how tender soever, 
that can express his grief and love, when 
taking off the casque from the fallen foe, he 
Mield the pale and beautiful face of his 
wronged wife, Landgartha ! Her fair long 
hair, that he had twined so oft around his fingers 
in amorous play, was now distained with gouts 
of purple gore, and the lovely lips that he had 
so often pressed, were livid and half-open, as if 
they had breathed their last sigh. Wild were 
his wailings and loud were his cries, for bitter 
remorse barbed the arrow of his Sorrow. 

Soon came the lordlings of his court, and 
soon came the curious idlers, when the voice of 
the king was making great moan. " Now 
save me the life of this precious one,'' cried he, 
" and half my kingdom shall repay your skill.'' 
Whereupon, Gondibert, the king's chief physi- 
cian, came up, and seeing that he was the 
wisest leech, and of most profitable skill in 
chirurgy, of all that make profession thereof, 
in the goodly kingdom of Denmarke, the king 
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clasped his knees, and swore unto him by his 
crown and sceptre, that if he wrought a cure 
upon the faire ladie, he would grant whatso- 
ever he might ask. 

While Gondibert examined the woimd, forth 
stepped Rhodoilda /rom the palace, and be- 
holding how matters stood with her, she waited 
not to be bidden, but fled away amain to join 
her vicious friends, who were lying by in their 
secret hiding-places, waiting for the hour whai 
they might again dart forth, like the beasts 
and birds of prey, to pounce on the innocent. ^ 
But Landgartha was recaUed to Ufe; the 
loss of blood alone had made her faint, but the 
wound was not mortal. With bitter watchings 
and anxiety did the penitent king hover over 
her doubtful recovery, but with a secret exul- 
tation that all would end well. Pompous were 
the preparations that were made throughout 
the land for the coronation of the faire warrior 
Queene !— the virtuous Landgartha of Norway ! 
Edicts were published all over King Reiner's 
dominions, proclaiming her his lawful spouse, 
and his conscience (like most men's) was satis- 
fied with his present resolves, forgetting his 
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past delinquencies, and covering them with thin 
specious veil of light, errors, and momentary 
falterings from the paths of rectitude; in short, 
he was satisfied with himself, and conceived 
thai Landgartha diould be ao too. 

She was now recovered ; her beauty had re- 
gained its lustre, and oonscioaB virtue sat en* 
throned in godlike majesty on her brow, while 
the sad f edgings of a wounded heart threw such 
a taader air of mdandboly upon her suMime 
beauties, as rendered them at once interesting 
and awful. She claimed a conference of the 
king ; he flew to her, he caught Jier in his 
arms, he embraced hear wildly, he called her 
madly his own ; but she was his no more. 

^^ No, my liege,^ said she, in reply to his 
professions of retumii^ lofv^ of ever-during 
constancy, ^^ my heart is unchanged, bt^t it has: 
received so deep and deadly a wound, that it is 
all unmeet, scaired and seamed as it is with 
sc^ow, ta be presented unto you. I wocdd 
have lived for you — I attempted to die for you, 
but L»idgartha cannot accept a patched-up, 
broken faith, the leavings of aDothen Hence- 
forth^ till death is granted^ to^oay wishes, I d^ 
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dicate my days to the holy cloister, and her 
whom you despised once, will never again be 
yours. I pardon, but I cannot forget.*" 

The King Reiner heard as though he heard 
not ; the mem was still true to his sex ; he wist 
not of the firmness that dwells in honourable 
woman; he thought to soften by tears and 
sighs; he thought to conquer by love, and 
power, and vanity. His subjects flocked around 
the palace, and joined the public voice to that 
of their monarch's ; but Landgartha, taking her 
boy in her arms, spake thus : — 

« Here, my friends and subjects, here is your 
future king — be faithful unto him — be obedient 
unto your present sovereign. Honour, respect, 
and maintain him in his rights; but respect 
Landgartha also; leave her to the only wish 
she has left on earth. She is flattered by your 
prayers; she loves the husband of her youth ; 
but she rejects the love that is the offspring of 
remorse.."" 

So saying, she passed cfsx to the convent, 
where a choir oi virgins recdved the holy 
matron, and where religion soothed the wounds 
of that heart whidi was too perfect ta find feli- 
city in the valley of tears. Evtoxj?. 
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TUESDAY. 



WRITTEN BY THOMAS SHERIDAN, ESQ. 

ON HEARING OP THE LOSS OP THE SALDANHA FRIGATE 

4th DECEMBER, 1812. 

<' Britannia rules the waves." 
Heard'st thou that drea.dful roar? 
Hark ! 'tis bellowed from the caves^ 
Where Lock Swilly's billow raves, 
And three hundred British g^ves 

Taint the shore ! 

^ No voice of life was there : 

'Tis the dead that raise that cry ; — 
The dead^ who heard no prayer. 
As they sunk in wild despair, 
^ Ghaunt in scorn that boastful air 

Where they lie. 

''Rule, Britannia," sung the ciew. 
When the stout Saldanha sailed. 
And her colours, as they flew. 
Flung the warrior cross to view. 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne'er had failed ! 
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Bright rose the laughing mom, 
(That mom that sealed her doom,) 
Dark and sad is her return^ 
And the storm-lights faintly bum. 
As they toss upon her stem^ 

'Mid the gloom. 

From the lonely beacon height, 
As the watchmen gazed around, 
They saw the flashing light 
Drive swift atiiwart the night. 
Yet the wind was fair and right 

For the sound. 

But no mortal power shall now 
That crew an4 vessel save ; 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow. 
And the track beneath their prow 

Is their grave ! 

There are spirits of the deep. 
Who, when the warrant 's given, 
Rise, raging irom their sleep. 
On rock or mountain-steep. 
Or *mid thunder clouds, that keep 

The wrath of heaven ! 
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High the eddjing mists are whiri'd 
As they rear their giant forms: 
See, their tempest's Hag onfurl'd. 
Fierce thej sweep the prostrate world. 
And the withering light*nings hnrl'd 

nrhro' the storm. 

0*er Swilly*s rocks they soar. 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down, down, with tiiandering roar, 
Th' exalting demons pour — 
The Saldanha floats no more 

On the deep. 

The dreadful hest is past : 
Ail is silent as the grave : 
One shriek was first and last- 
Scarce a deathnsob drunk the blast. 
As sunk her towering mast 

'Neath the wave. 

'^ Britannia rules the waves." 
Oh, vain and impious boast ! 
Go mark, presumptuous slaves. 
Where He who rules the waves. 
Scars the sands with countless graves 

Round your coast. 
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WEDNESDAY. 



THE FATE OF KINGS. 

AN ELEGY. 
WRITTEN ON VISITING A ROYAL MAUSOLEUM. 

Peacb to these aisles, through which I pensive stray, 
And press with reverent feet the time-worn stones ; 
Led by yon glimmering lamp's sepulchral ray^ 
Which marks the spot where rest a monarch's bones. 

Languid and cold — to light, but not to cheer^ 
Falls the faint gleam upon the tomb below ; 
Like Pity's voice on some lone widow's ear> 
Mocking the majesty of buried woe ! 

Here will I pause— one pious requiem pour. 
And greet his exit from life's painful stage ; 
Nor ask what name the exalted sufferer bore^ 
Nor how 'tis blazon'd on the historic page. 

Whether in valour's lists he vainly toiled^ 
Or conquest clasp'd him with her crimson hand ; 
Whether tyrannic pride his purple soiled, 
Or patriot subjects loved his mild command ; 

I 2 
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Whether, fair Peace, he held thy olive dear. 
Or stretched his power o'er many a bleeding state ; 
Whatever his deeds, his station claims a tear — 
Whatever his faults, his grief were sure as great. 

Treason's chief victim, policy's prime fool, 
Fear'd by the weak, divided by the strong ; 
Jest of the stoic, envy of the fool — 
When right the nation's slave, the nation's tool when 
wrong. 

His crown a burning band, which sears his brain ; 
His power a bubble, the next hour may burst ; 
His life a glittering web of pomp and pain ; 
Gorgeously wretched, and supremely curst 

Of all their lots, whose threads the Sisters spin. 
None sadder than a king^s, reflection views ; 
Life shows him nothing he can wish to win. 
And bids him only breathe to fear and lose ! 

Low in the heavens may sink his star of fate, 
But ne'er can hope in loftier course to move ; 
His couch may shine the burning throne of hate, 
But ne'er can bloom the roseate bower of love. 



I . 
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He bids no flame in ^-irtaous breasts arise ; 
He fomvs no plan of fond connubial bliss ; 
His reads no chaste consent in downcast eyes> 
Nor thanks the trembler with a blameless kiss. 

Unknown her virtues, undesired her charms. 
Comes his unwilling bride to share his chains ; 
Cold policy conducts her to his arms. 
And angry Lore to bless his bed disdains. 

'Tis his, to life when trembling wretches cling, 
Whose worldly guilt despairs of heavenly bliss; 
With fatal breath the untimely shaft to wing. 
And drive them shuddering down the dread abyss.^ 

'Tis his to hear contrition plead in vain, 
To crush the last poor hope on mercy built ; 
Yet still each sigh suppress, each tear restrain, 
For grief is weakness, when to spare were guilt. 

Lo ! for her culprit-husband kneels a wife ! 
Hark ! for his child a father pours his prayer ; 
But justice claims the felon*s forfeit life, 
And though he can, the monarch must not, spare. 

* Alluding to signing the death-warrants. 
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He signs the bond of blood with pain sbcere. 
Bat does not friendship then allay the smart 7 
Lends she not, while he motnrnsy her gracious ear ? 
Heals not her sympathy his wounded heart ? 

Alas! no friend has he ! no tear he finds 
Mix with the streams which frt>m his eyelid roll : 
He knows no intercourse of equal mind> 
No kind expansion of congenial soul. 

Or is there, 'midst his followers, one whom best 
His partial eye and springing heart approve ? 
Lock^ royal wretch, the secret in your breast. 
Nor bid distinction damn the man you love. 

The sovereign's friend is stiD the people's hate ; 
Whom kings still favour, subjects still revile : 
Ri9e, shade of Strafford, thy sad tale relate. 
And say what blessings foUowed Charles's smile ! 

Thou best canst tell, none more to sorrow bom. 
Than him none branded more with public shame ; 
Who bears the courtier's hate, the nation's scorn. 
The favourite's office> and the minion's name. 
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Yet much he needs a friend, who, born to reign. 
Is born the prey of rapine, vice, and art ; 
While pomp and power unite to fire his brain. 
And pride and passion to mislead his heart. 

Lo ! round his throne what hideous phantoms throng. 
Though Rank, with Luxury, plants her nightshade 

there; 
And luring Flattery pours his syren song ; 
And wild Ambition shakes his blazing hair. 

But there Suspicion rolls her eagle eye, 
Weighs every word, and starts at every breath ; 
And Treason there, in robes of varying dye. 
Through paths mysterious guides the spectre Death. 

Could ralour aught avail, or public love, 

France had not moum'd Navarre's brave Henry slain ; 

If wit or beauty might compassion move. 

The rose of Scotland had not wept in vain. 

Yet mark these martial bands around me plac'd ; 
Observe my palace strictly watch'd and barr*d ; 
Vain man ! in friendship's garb, with favour graced, 
Fate lurks within, and mocks thy double guard. 
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Thy trusted servant, 'midst thy foes eiiroIl*d> 
To drug thy bowl, employs his baleful art ; 
The favourite mistress, bribed with foreign gold. 
Waits but thy sleep to pierce thy doating heart 

And lo ! thy darling son, most false of friends. 
By dire ambition steel'd against remorse. 
Tears from thy brow the crown, thy throne ascends. 
Nor doubts to mount by trampling on thy corse. 

Heardst thou that sound ? — Earth trembles ; meteors 

glare; 
Red glows the moon, as charm*d by sorcerer's verse; 
Ocean rolls back; fiends wing the lurid air — 
Knows't thou that sound ? — It was a father's curse ! 

Yon crazy bark — so swift that flies the iand-^ 
Thence came the word which nature bears with fright ; 
High on the deck see royal Stewart stand. 
And fix on Albion's fading rocks his sight. 

From friends, frpm home, from all his soul holds dear. 
In foreign climes to waste his closing day ; 
Ambition's daughters drive this second Lear, 
But no Cordelia wipes his tears away- 
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Gushes the flood fast from the exile's lids ; 
Stream his grey locks wild in the winds of night ; 
And now he rends them in despair^ and bids 
Heaven's bitterest curse on his proud daughters light. 

" Ye shames of nature !" thus the monarch cries — * 
'^ Your father loaths the hour when breath ye drew ; 
Whatever my faults in angry Britain *« eye. 
Usurping harpies, I have none to you. 

" And must your sire now stray from court to court, 
A royal beggar, bowed with age and woes ? 
Must foreign alms his irksome life support. 
And foreign hands in death his limbs compose ? 

" Ah ! while this last sad image fills your sight, 
Does not accusing guilt your souls dismay ? 
Cold as the moon-beams which direct my flight ; 
Dark as the seas which bear my bark away. 

*' Say, can ye calmly still my anguish view. 
And calmly still a father's faults condemn ? 
Still are ye deaf? When at thy feet they sue>B) 
Jurlge of the world, be thou as deaf to them ! 

i5 
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*' 1 curse ye> snakes ! alike of foe and friend: 
May doubt and dread your cankering souls devour ! 
May civil broils your kingdom's bosom rend. 
And foreign wars destroy your nation's flower ! 

^ On earth be wretched ; and of heaven despair ! 
Chang*d be your good to ill, your bad to worse ! 
And ne'er may child of yours survive to wear 
That crown, you purchas'd with your father's curse.*' 

He said ! Heaven heard the prayer of regal woe. 
Lo ! Mary's hand a barren sceptre wftres \ 
While Anne but teems, *' a mother*s love ** to know, 
See her sweet blossoms faU, and languish' o'er their 
graves. 

While such the pangs which purple robes enfold. 
While g^efs like these a sovereign's peace devour. 
Should hate or envy foUow those who hold 
This sad pre-eminence of painful power? 

Far be from me such thoughts ! My heart to stone 
Perhi^ may change, while hunger vainly pleads ; 
Mine ear may coldly list the maniac's moan ; 
Nor my tears flow, though virtuous beauty bleeds : 
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But while my breast one feeling throb supplies^ 
And while one pitying drop these lids contain, 
Oh, sceptred grief! a sigh for thee shall rise, 
And a tear trickle on thy golden chain. 

Lord of all life ! Fountain of good and ill ! 
If thorniest paths must guide me to my bier, 
My neck shall humbly bow beneath thy will^ 
Nor one proud murmur term that will severe : 

With aches and anguish rack each quiv'ring limb. 
Crush this poor frame, and rob these orbs of sight ; 
Bid slander's breath my fame's pure mirror dim. 
And freezing want hope's lovely harvest blight : 

Make me, of all who drink heaven's vital air. 
The poorest, lowliest, vilest, saddest thing ! 
My load of grief with patience still I'll bear, 
And thank my God, I was not bom a king ! 

M. G. L. 
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WAR, VICTORY, AND PEACE. 
Oct. 4, 1801. 

War blew his trumpet, and man cried — " Destroy !" 
Soon yonder hills beard the cannon*s dread rattle ; 
Mom saw the warriors rush on to the battle^ 
GaUant and gay^ full of life, full of joy ; 
Vanqui8h*d and victors^ their arms with gore blushiog. 
Pent on the plain, now the night-dew descends : 
Fast from their wounds^ lo ! the life*8-blood is gushing. 
Paster gush tears from the eyes of their friends. 

Freighted with conquest, the fleet is in sight ! 
Why joins despair her complaints with her praises ? 
Oh ! 'tis a mother, in frenzy who raises 
Shrieks for her only one slain in. the fight! 
She (to our shoutings when cannons replying. 
Tell from each fort^ that the battle is won) 
Hears, in the roar, but her boy's murmur dying — 
Sees, in the flash, but the fate of her son. 

Closed is the contest, and peace again smiles — 
Why then is grief by that beauty still cherish'd ? 
Oh ! 'tis a widow, whose soldier-love perish*d. 
Struck by that plague which lays waste the west isles ; 
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Lost all she valued, war shows her no danger ; 
Peace J for her t)roken heart nothing can save : 
She whose torn bosom to hope is a stranger^ 
Knows of no peace^ but the peace of the grave ! 

M. G. L. 



TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF 

YORK. 

ON THE FAILURE OF HER EFFORTS TO RECLAIM A WORTHLESS 

OBJECT OF HER BOUNTY. 

The wretch to guilt and misery flies, 
And royal Frederica sighs 

O'er virtue's plans defeated : 

Yet trust me, princess, for yourself, 

(Though lost be that unworthy elf,) 

Yoiur object is completed. 

Yes, long ere this, to heavenly climes 
Your wish to turn his soul from crimes. 

Has made its blest ascension ; 
And in that book which angels read, 
The leaf, which would have held your deed. 

Is filled with your intention. 

M. G. L. 
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THURSDAY. 



THE VISIT ; 

A TALK, 

ILLUSTRATING THE EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice is a necessary attendant upon much 
solitude, or continued retirement in early life ; 
and is one of the irrefutable arguments against 
thai mode of existence. The principal reaaaa 
why it is of importance for youth to see as much 
as possible both of nature and art, to travel in 
different countries, and mix in various societies, 
is, that they may view people and things in a 
true light, whilst the heart is fresh, the observa- 
tion active and keen, the mind open to conviction, 
and before the optics of the soul become, like 
those of the eye, weakened or destroyed by 
false glasses or a limited scope ; above all before 
the understanding is twisted and hardened in its 
own peculiar bias, which, like the knots in the 
oak, it is afterwards impossible to straighten. It 
was their being confined to their own island, for 
so many years during the war, that made the 
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English at that time so much more prejudiced 
than foreigners; and it is their remaining so 
much at their own homes, and in their own con- 
fined neighbourhood, that renders women, gene^ 
rally speaking, more the slaves of prejudice than 
men. To stand continually on their guard, 
therefore, against this narrow-minded error, from 
a knowledge of their proneness to fall into the 
snare, is women's best preservative from the 
danger ; and to mark the steps by which they 
may have been led to adopt a false estimate of 
character and of circumstances, is the best 
chance of its avoidance in future. 

It is with this intention I record " My Visit;'' 
and I hope it may prove useful to others, as 
well as to myself. 

In our neighbourhood, as in all those I have 
ever chanced to be in, there is-a fashion in esti- 
mating the characters of the families who reside 
there; from which standard it is just as unlawful 
to deviate, as from the reigning mode in dress. 
As I am not writing an essay, it is not my in- 
tention to particularise all the minutiae of this 
foolish fashion, but merely to give a notion of 
what I mean. I have known a poor family, 
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from a mixture of that pride and awkwardness, 
shame and vanity, called mauvaise honte^ refuse 
to visit their opulent neighbours ; and then ex- 
cuse themselves by setting up the maxim, that 
all the rich were scornful and selfish. Another^ 
perhaps, of inferior birth, will shun the nobility; 
and from the same reason, believe them, in totb, 
proud and insolent, excepting only the one 
particular Lord Charles, or Lady Emily, upon 
whose acquaintance they have happened to 
stumble, and who are exalted as ^^ most charm- 
ing^^ and " remarkably excellent^ and " quite 
different from others of that classy though, in 
reality, no better than the generality of Lord 
Charleses and Lady Emilys in every civilized 
society. But the most general case is to set 
down every family whom we ought to know, 
and do not, as odd, or stupid, or disagreeable, 
or otherwise not worth knowing. 

This was what happened with our neighbours, 
the Eveljms, whom we considered as interlopers 
from another county; so we took two months 
to consider about calling upon them at first, 
and then, as they mixed but very little with us, 
we all joined in placing them under the ban 
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of our displeasure, and grumbled excessively in 
our own house, when their obstinate continuance 
near us, at length laid Augusta and myself 
under the hard necessity of spending two or 
three days with them. 

The family, consisted of a mother and six 
children, five of them grown up,^ and one not 
yet arrived at that state of felicity. The 
eldest, Mrs. Davies, left school at seventeen, 
and happened immediately to attract the fancy 
of a yellow, sickly, Indian judge, who was 
come home on a three weeks' prowl in search 
of a wife. None of her friends liked the mar- 
riage, but, nevertheless, she took him for 
" better for worse,^ trusting to the latter prov- 
ing impossible, and sailed with him for India. 
Ever since this event, fashion has pronounced 
her " the flower of the flock,'' and will not allow 
that either of her sisters can play or sing like 
her, or look so pretty, or make themselves so 
agreeable, or, in short, be at all compared to. 
Mrs. Davies. No wonder, for neither of them 
are married ! and is not marriage the infallible 
criterion of a woman's character all the world 
over, and that which is proposed as the measure 
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of her excellence? Certainly in this the tes- 
timony of the world in general must be ^ght ; 
and fashion, for once, speaks in the language 
of wisdom and experience, for when was it 
ever heard that a foolish, an ugly, or an ill- 
tempered woman was married? or that one 
handsome, or amiable, or good, remained an old 
inaid? 

Captain Evelyn, the eldest son, was in reality 
as well known to the antipodes as to us, being 
in the acmy and abroad ; but old Lord Morley 
had once seen him for two days, and declared 
he was a very fine young man, so all the neigh- 
bourhood echoed that John Evelyn teas an un- 
commonly fine young man, very handsome, and 
as brave an officer as ever drew a sword ; and 
thus 'his character has every chance of remaining 
intacte^ unless he has the impudence to destroy 
the dream by coming to dwell before our waking 
eyes. 

. The other son, William, was at Oxford ; he 
was intended for the church ; had been more in 
the neighboiu-hood, and therefore was known a 
little better, but not much, which occasioned 
him to have a character of a mixed nature. He 
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was said to have done divers very wrong things 
— ^he had stayed out on Saturday-night till the 
beginning of Sunday-morning, and he had been 
two or three times inebriated. Moreover, report 
added, that he had frightened his mother out of 
her wits for fear he should be fashionable ; and 
his sisters for fear he should not. Some of his 
friends, lest he should be a missionary, and 
others, lest he should be a confirmed rake ; but 
those persons who were inclined to like him, laid 
all the fault of these his aberrations, to his 
guardians, and pitied him, poor creature ! and 
only thought him the more interesting, whilst 
others said it was entirely owing to his own 
wild and thoughtless disposition, that he was 
so ill spoken of. 

Arthur was but eight years old, and just 
placed at school ; yet we heard more of him, atid 
wished more to see him, than any of the rest of 
the family ; for he was said to be an extraordi- 
nary child ; the delight of his mother's hearty 
and the unwearying theme of her admiration and 
praise : and one of the worst traits of the Miss 
Evelyns, was their seeming to care so little 
about this delightful boy. He did not know his 
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letters at four years old, because Mrs. Ereljni 
considered the brain as a sort of vegetable, and 
therefore thought that, like other vegetables, it 
would put forth the most fruitful and moat 
vigorous shoots, if left to itself; besides which, 
^he had been told by a learned physician, that 
bis temperament was hot, and that if (to use 
another metaphor) she taught his ^^ young ideas 
how to shoot,^ before nature had given them 
strength ta bear, they would be firing oflT, to 
right and left, at all hazards, and drive either 
herself or her child into a brain fever. But the 
fact of Arthur^s not knowing how to read till he 
was seven, only made his precocity of intellect the 
more remarkable. He listened most attentively 
whenever his mother read the scriptures, and 
found out, from them, that Moses was taken to 
the hill by the Bristol carrier. Moreover, he ha4 
seen many little lions, in the shape of poodle* 
dogs, about Bath, the first time he was taken to 
that town, and had looked at them, and passed 
them without a sign of fear. But his grand feat 
was discovering the day of judgment, and de- 
siring his mother to prepare for it, as it would 
take place on the morrow. He had heard her 
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read that before that day, the stars would fall 
from hieaven, and the moon would be turned into 
blood : and when he was going to bed at night, 
h^ had seen the full-moon rise slowly and mag- 
nificently, a dark and lurid red, and some of 
the stars falling (as it is called) from one part 
of the sky to another. 

At the time of our visit, only Mrs. Eveljm 
and her two daughters were at home — she^ in 
the opinion of every one, was devoted to her 
duties, and a charming woman; and having 
made a confidant of my mother, we knew par- 
ticidarly about her. Poor woman ! it was from 
the best of all authorities, — from her own mouth, 
—we learned how much she suffered from these 
detestable girls. Where she liked to live, they 
hated to reside ; and where she hated to sojourn, 
they liked to abide ; she had taken Ashgrove 
entirely to please them, and from a hope that 
they would mix much with the society near 
them, and find it suit their wishes. 

Ellen Evelyn was a stupid, conceited, evil- 
speaking girl, and her sister, besides excelling 
her in the two last-mentioned particulars, was 
satirical — baa bleu — and all that was horrible. 
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^' We shall have a wdful visit of it,*^ said I 
to Augusta; ^^ but we must remember it is our 
duty to do, not as we are done to, but as we 
should wish to be done by, and therefore we 
must not provoke the girls if we can help it, nbr 
neglect any opportunity of doing them good.*** 

On our arrival, we were greeted with a tor- 
rent of words, of which we believed not one 
syllable. ^^ How kind toe were ! How de- 
lighted they were to see us! How cruel ot 
us never to have been there before !^ And wh^n 
breathing space was given us, we answered all 
proper things with as little untruth as possible. 
We were shown to our room, which appeared a 
very comfortable one, and were immediately 
assailed with a host of apologies, because they 
could not give us two rooms and dressing- 
rooms, and because there were not a thousand 
luxuries, to which we ourselves had not been 
accustomed. Then we were taken to the listed 
windows, to be shown that they did not shut; 
and were made to examine the doors, that we 
might 8ee how the wind blew under them, and 
what a wretched insufficient house it was. 

As soon as they left us, we burst forth — 
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" Foolish girls ! did one ever hear such a fuss — 
how vulgar to talk of these things^ if they could 
not afford them, and how unnecessary, if they 
could. We should never have found out they 
were not all right, if these Evelyns had not 
taken the trouble to show it us. They are 
affected, discontented creatures, and ought to 
keep such petty miseries to themselves. They 
make a display of them, under the notion of 
finery, and I am sure they are not a bit the 
iQore respected for it, but rather the reverse ; 
and with their mother's very limited income, 
they ought to feel ashamed of wishing for such 
things. You know, they say that she has only 
200/. a-year ; and the Townshends told us that 
she was not always secure even of that. I am 
sure I don't know what we are to do with them 
if ever they come to uSy for we can have no pre- 
tension to all the things they seem to lay so 
much stress upon.'' 

Thus having decided upon their characters as 
vulgar, would-be fine ladies — we dressed as usual, 
and met at dinner some of the neighbourhood, 
with whom we were well acquainted, and who 
stood high in our favour ; so with distinguished 
politeness we kept as much with them, and^ 
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little with our hosts as possible, and retired at 
night in about the same state of acquaintance 
with the latter, as when we arrived. Two or three 
allusions had been made, during the evening, to 
the eferer Miss Evelyn, respecting the fashionable 
world, and she was visibly mortified at not being 
able to understand to what they referred; but 
she was asked to play, and, with many airs and 
graces, at last sat down to the harpsichord, which 
was a relief to her ; and she rattled over soibe old 
waltzes vilely out of time; whilst Ellen, who 
I knew played very well, would not touch a 
note, which made me think her very cross. 

The very pretty dining and drawing rooms 
were the next subject of conversation, and their 
mother joined loudly in praises of them. 

" Can you really admire our rooms?" said Miss 
Eveljm ; " they are so shockingly small — twelve 
people can scarcely squeeze into the dining- 
room, and twenty would stuflF the drawing-room 
quite full. How would it be possible ever to 
have a dance, or any thing pleasant in such a 
space ? there is hardly room to turn in it." 

I had seen people turn in a much smaller 
space, and dance too ; but as it was quite evi- 
dent she had no wish to be shown how a dance. 
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or any thing pleasant, could be enjoyed there, I 
was silent. Presently, up came Miss Evelyn, 
rubbing her little hands, and screwing her dimi- 
nutive body, with such an affected titter, that I 
always longed to whip her when I heard it. 

" He, he, he, he! Lady Anne,'' she exclaimed, 
" does not your ladyship find it very hot ? Miss 
Cowper, are not you too warm?'' and she 
seemed so anxious we all should complain of 
somethingy that we made it a duty to declare the 
room was insufferable. The folding-doors were 
immediately thrown open, which froze me to an 
icicle ; and then what was our dismay to find that 
our names had been merely used to put Mrs. 
Evelyn to the torture, and terrify her with the 
idea of cold and rheumatism for a month to come. 

When we retired for the night, the two Miss 
Evelyns came into the room with us ; and, after 
poking about in every comer, began to ask if we 
had every thing we required; if the linen was 
fine enough ; and the eldest Miss Evelyn, taking 
a towel in her hand, and examining it all over, 
said, our delicate skins would be excoriated. 
We did not care about towels, and answered, 
that any would do— -how imnecessarily vulgar, 
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we thought : but it did not end here, she mrent 
on to say— ^^ but you do not wish them particu- 
larly fine, do you P**^ (intimating that the one she 
held was coarse.) 

^^ Oh no, thank you, not upon any account— r 
to tell the truth, I think very fine towels very 
disagreeable. I do not like them to rub my skin, 
but I always like them coarse enough to feel."" 

^^ There now, Ellen, that's just what I said ; 
there is no getting any thing right in this house 
— ^the maids in it are like every thing else. I 
told them you did not like fine towels, and they 
have given you the very finest in the linen 
chest. Ellen, ring the bell; they shall all be 
changed this minute.'" 

We were exceedingly disturbed and tor- 
mented ; and then just in as great a fuss to keep 
them, as we were to part with them ; declaring 
those were exactly the kind we wanted, and all 
sorts of excuses. Besides, it was pa^t twelve 
oVlock, and the poor maid fast asleep in bed ; 
but it did not signify — ^Miss Evelyn went and 
roused her up, scolded her like a very shrew, 
and never left us until she had seen every towel 
changed. 
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Next there was a grand inquisition about the 
water — ^had we enough ? 

"Abundance !" but she looked into all the 
jugs and bottles before she was satisfied; as- 
suring us it was quite necessary, for the house 
Vas so wretchedly supplied with water, amongst 
its other perfections, that, in general, they had 
hardly enough to drink. 

"Well, Mrs. Fuss-about," said, or rather 
groaned I, nodding my head after her as the 
door closed; **I hope you have worried us 
enough for to-night. Augusta, did you ever be- 
hold such a tiresome, vulgar fidget ? and to rouse 
the poor maid, too, at this time of night ! it was 
like a person crazy. Mrs. Eveljni must have a 
most enviable life of it — and Helen seems to be 
quite secondary to Mademoiselle Letoile, and 
treated more like her servant than any thing else. 
I dare say she honours her with some of these 
fine scolds sometimes. As to the water, it^s 
impossible but what they must have more than 
they know what to do with, situated, as their 
house is, in the very middle of five hundred and 
fifty springs, in all directions ; but vulgars are 
always /wMy.'' 

k2 
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The next day we were obliged to pass with our 
hosts alone, and therefore to see more of them, 
whether we chose to know them better or not ; 
and Augusta and I going early to dress, on 
purpose for a long gossip, began, of course, to 
talk them over. 

^* I had no idea that what they said of the 
water last night was true ; but you see it is, for 
all they can procure comes from the well, which 
must be at least two hundred yards from the 
house — what an odd place to put it in, and how 
exceedingly inconvenient. However, this is one 
real misery for them to complain of, and that 
in itself must be a grand comfort. Many peo- 
ple love to complain. I wonder what sort of 
child little Arthur really is — I am afraid not 
over and above free from mischief. Did you 
see the beautiful work-box he had broken, and 
Ellen'^s watch, and the amethyst necklace; be- 
sides those books, with their handsome bindings, 
which are spoilt for ever by his pencilling, and 
thumbing, and tossing them about ? In some 
places they are notched, in others quite cut 
through — it must be vastly disagreeable — ^but 
how absurd to let the child touch such things ! 
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I dare say they allowed him^ on purpose td 
plague Mrs. EvelyUj by telling her afterwards 
how mischievous he had been. They could 
certainly have kept a little animal of that age 
in order, had they pleased; and as to Miss 
Evelyn, had she begun to scold, she has tongue 
enough to frighten any child in the world out 
of its senses. Did you ever see such a little ar- 
guing, disgusting, snappish thing in your life ; 
and how patiently and charmingly her mother 
bears it : she continued to snap, snap, snap, all 
breakfast time, whilst Mrs. Eveljm scarcely 
answered one word — ^you cannot think how I 
admired her — for she is naturally as hot as her 
daughter ; and had they began to dispute and 
to diflFer, there would certainly have been a 
quarrel. Poor woman! she must miss little 
Arthur very much, for he was her constant 
companion in all her walks; and now she is 
obliged to go everywhere alone, for neither of 
these girls will stir a step with her. Indeed, I 
never did see creatures behave so ill to their 
mother. Only think — with her weak eyes— they 
never offer to write for her, or work, or assist 
her in the house, or, in short, do any one thing 
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to interest or to amuse her. You know how 
she doats on music ; yet there stands their harp 
and piano-forte untouched ; and ihey might as 
well be so much lumber — fine instruments too— 
it^s a perfect shame. 

^^ As to Miss Evelyn, I do believe she is so 
exactly what her mother hinted— little better 
than an atheist — she never goes to church-— ahe 
t(dd me so herself; and I seemed so excessively 
shocked, that she was obliged to make some 
colour of excuse ; so then she pretended it was 
very painful to her to stay at home, Sunday after 
Sunday, without attending public worship ; but 
that really the parish church was so far ofT, that 
she could not walk there, and she had no other 
means of going. I believe it is a long way ; 
but then there is Frampton close under their 
windows, and with the best clergyman in the 
whole country : and when I asked her why she 
did not go there, she said that her mother did 
not approve of any but the parish church ; and 
besides, there was no seat in Frampton church 
they could occupy, but the Blakes^ and they 
did not like to take so great a liberty with 
them— complete and utter n(»isense! for the 
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Blakes are such good people, that I am sure 
they would be glad to let any body into their 
seat at church ; and I have no doubt they have 
disked the Evelyns over and over again, but 
they wiU not go. 

" I was determined to find out if Miss Eve* 
lyn had been seducing Ellen into the same pious 
ways, so I asked next what she did in respect 
to going to church. She answered, that some- 
times Ellen went with her mother, and some- 
times remained at home; for old Dr. Barton 
reads so low, that she cannot hear him ; and 
preaches so strangely, that she does not under- 
stand a word he says — meaning, I suppose, that 
he keeps too close to the Bible for her to 
relish.'' 

Augusta now made some observations in fa- 
vour of Ellen, with whom she had spent great 
part of the morning. It was better she should 
go to church sometimes than never ; and though 
Mrs. Evelyn was so delightful a woman, her 
manner to her was certainly both harsh and 
cold — and we both agreed, on comparing notes, 
that EUen did, in reality, seem a very open- 
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hearted, obliging girl, anxious to please fixmi 
kindness, and not from vanity, (that motive we 
ascribed to her sister,) and apparently of an aflec^ 
tionate and friendly temper. In short, it was 
wonderful how many good qualities we made 
ourselves certain of her possessing, the moment 
we began to try. 

^< Well really,*" I said, ^^ she does appear to be 
rather a nice girl ; and I think would be all one 
could wish, if but left to her own sense of right 
and wrong. ^* I shall tell her to-morrow of her 
faults, and we will go and call upon the Blakes, 
taking her with us ; and, in her presence, we will 
ask leave for her to sit in their pew; then we 
shall see what excuse she will make."" 

Of Miss Evelyn we had now a worse opinion 
than ever. The possessor of all her own faults, 
and the cause of all her sister^s. We disliked 
her with a double dislike, and dreaded having 
to encounter at dinner, the keenness of her wit 
and the sharpness of her words ; for the party, 
we knew^ would be so small, that some conunu- 
nication between her and us seemed inevitable, 
and we were both afraid that we should not be 
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able to command our tempers. " You will see, 
Augusta, that her whole object will be to im- 
press us with an exalted idea of her knowledge 
and talent, and as there is no denying her to 
be both well-informed and clever, we shall be 
deluged with oceans of each of these qualifica- 
tions. It is strange she cannot read any thing 
with the pure desire of improving herself; every 
thing she does seems done for display, and de- 
pend upon it, she will not open her mouth with- 
out a quotation. When dinner is announced, 
she wiU begin with her horrid Uttle laugh, ' He, 
he, he, he, Miss Cowper, I never see those doors 
open without thinking of Pope,' — of my own 
clever self, she means. 

' On golden hinge the door wide open flew, 
And tables, piled with plenty, met the view.' 

And then, as we walk in, it will be something 
else, as Goethe says, or as Tasso says, or Byron 
says, or Madame de Stael says ; little scraps of 
each, which, after all, I am much more inclined 
to think she has tiuned out of an Album, than 
out of their works. If she does, I shall answer, 
yes ; and as Tom Fool says. Miss Evelyn, 

k5 
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* Let every sinner go in to dinner^ 
. £ach gentleman leading a fair one along ; 
'Tis theirs to carve> but that they mayn't starve. 
Let the ladies remember to hold their tongue !' 

I wonder how she will look ! she ^s a regular 
blue-stocking, and I hate the whole set. We 
shall not be able to open our lips all night long, 
without her fancying that we are referring to 
some learned passage or other, which we never 
heard of before. It is particularly insufferable 
in her, because she will take none of those pains 
to please her mother ; and though Mrs. Evelyn^s 
eyes are so bad that she cannot read to herself 
without difficulty, not one line will this con- 
ceited Miss read to her. You know how very 
entertaining she made herself this morning, the 
moment her mother had left the room, by 
giving us an account of those new books she 
had been reading, yet how she shunned the 
subject the moment Mrs. Evelyn returned, and 
remained silent when we tried to continue the 
conversation : it is too bad — telling her of no- 
thing she can avoid, and trying to shut out 
knowledge from her by ^ every entrance she 
can. 
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I had now worked myself into a most lauda- 
ble fury, and took the noble resolution of de- 
voting myself to entertain Mrs. Evelyn, whom 
I determined to ply with the very bluism I so 
dreaded in my own case, and to let her into the 
secret of every new diverting book I could 
possibly remember. I sincerely and greatly 
pitied her for being shut up with these two 
girls, whilst I thought them very fortunate in 
living with her. Many a magnanimous reso- 
lution did I form regarding my conduct to* 
wards Miss Evelyn. " I will not,^ thought 
I, ^^ speak to her, at any rate, nor converse 
with her; and if she begins to dispute, or 
to be bitter, I shall soon show her that I do 
not think her worth the trouble of answering, 
and I will either cut her down at once, by some 
remark, very short and very pointed, or I will 
smile with calm superiority, and instantly begin 
to chatter about something else." 

As^ soon as I was fully primed, we went to 
dinner, and there stood Miss Evelyn, beautifully 
and quaintly dressed, with rather a lack of omar- 
ment, than any sumptuous display of pretension. 
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and I was more angry than pleased at the 
sight, as it burst upon me quite unexpectedly, 
and I had not a single bad motive ready at 
hand, with which I could invest her, to account 
satisfactorily for the occurrence. 

In due time, the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and I watched ; but, lo ! disappointment 
again — ^no quotation: we marched into the 
drawing-room without any one of the worthies 
to usher us there whom I had selected up stairs. 
I took great pains to amuse Mrs. Eveljm, with 
which she was certainly pleased; but in the 
middle of my self-rdevotion, one of the gentle- 
men happened to mention a paragraph that had 
appeared in that day^s paper, about some new 
discoveries of a German professor concerning 
the moon, and Miss Evelyn volunteered an im- 
mense deal of nonsense on the subject, when 
she suddenly paused, and turned to me. 

" I forget," she said, " that all this time I 
am speaking in the presence of one, who really 
is a good astronomer: as for myself, I have 
been most likely talking nonsense, because I 
never studied the science; but you have some 
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right to offer an opinion, and can tell us how 
far these discoveries are probable. I think I 
have heard that you have an excellent map of 
the moon, Miss Cowper.'' 

This was said with so much politeness, and 
the attention of all present was so entirely 
turned from herself to me, with evidently such 
a hearty desire to make me appear to advantage, 
that I could not help feeling it as it merited. 

I said a few words on the paragraph in the 
paper, and then on my map, Halley's famous 
one, of which I had a copy. I then was asked 
all manner of questions about the mountains 
and valleys, the dark and bright spots, the 
oval basins^ supposed to be lakes, &c. &c., all 
of which I answered with becoming modesty ; 
and, talking of these lakes, led me on to men- 
tion the theory of some learned men about our 
coal-beds, which being of the same shape, they 
conclude to have been once hollows filled with 
water, and that this element was dislodged, 
either at the deluge, or some prior time, by the 
fall of vast forests of preadamite woods since, 
and heated and squeezed into their present sub- 
stance. This being the case, they expect the 
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moon some day to undergo the name revolu- 
tion, and then we shall discover the Adams and 
Eves walking about, where at present tb^ can 
only swim, and measuring our mountains as we 
now do theirs. 

This discussion branched off into coal-pits 
and coal-mines; thence to the Inferno and 
Dante, and thence to Italy and Italian lite^ 
rature, in which Miss Eveljm was known to 
excel. 

I relapsed once more into silence, and the 
conversation was becoming very deep and senti- 
mental, when the gentleman at the bottom of 
the table turned it into a laugh, by declaring 
he had been some time in purgatory, for want 
of knowing the name in Italian of the bird be- 
fore him, and which he was now preparing to 
carve. It was a woodcock — ^but no one could 
tell the desired name; Miss Evelyn looked 
very blank, and applied to me: I answered, 
beccacia, and immediately was looked upon as 
a wonder (what does not a word sometimes 
effect ?) The same gentleman then applied to 
Miss Eveljni for the Italian of artichokes, some of 
which were before her, but she was again posed. 
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and somewhat hastily observed, that such 9ort 
of words never occurred in the books she was 
accustomed to read, i.»e. history, poetry, and 
works of science. / was, however, asked, and 
answered, carciqfi. We had neither of us been 
abroad, so that now I became a miracle, and 
rose in the opinion of every one, to exceed in 
wisdom and talent the clever and dreaded Miss 
Evelyn. The truth was, that I did not under- 
stand Italian at all well, but I remembered 
these two words, because I had met with them 
in an easy comedy two days before, and had 
twice had the trouble of hunting them out in 
the Dictionary. Many a person^s fame for 
knowledge in literature and other matters, rests 
on as simple a foundation. 

After dinner. Miss Evelyn brought in an 
Italian work, to ask if I could translate a pas- 
sage in it which had puzzled her. It was an 
extract from Guicciardini, and I had read a 
translation of it that very morning, in an old 
Magazine belonging to herself. However, I 
kept my own secret, and, looking very wise, 
explained the whole. She took an occasion 
during the evening of mentioning this to her 
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guests, and praising me, without any jealous 
feeling, as the best Italian scholar of her ac- 
quaintance. 

She continued the conversation on astronomy^ 
(which I really had studied,) apparently for 
her own instruction — a compliment to which I 
could not be insensible ; and concluded, by de- 
claring she had never met with such a memory, 
or such powers of expression before. It so 
happens that I am remarkably deficient in both, 
and therefore was, in every sense of the word, 
more flattered — ^but she honestly thought what 
she said ; for, being excited, I had made a good 
show, though more than all my retailed wisdom 
might have been found in Mrs. Trimmer or 
Mrs. Sherwood, with the addition of a long, 
learned word here and there, which sounded 
very terrific, and which I employed with eflect 

I now began to like Miss Evelyn much 
better, and saw that during the evening, though 
she laid herself out to please, there did not 
appear any eflFort or desire to shine, and that 
she introduced various subjects with the desire 
of drawing out others,, careless of herself. 
Even her satire, though most ill-judged, did 
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not appear to me so much the effect of ill-na- 
ture, as a mistaken desire to amuse, and a no^ 
tion, that where she could create laughter, 
there must be joy. She forgot that we all 
expect a blind-eye to our failings, excepting 
from open foes, and that when we see the dart 
dexterously aimed at the backs of others, we 
have a curious, uneasy feeling, in not knowing 
how to ward it off our own. 

'* It is a pity,'' said I to Augusta, *^ that she 
should see things in so false a light, for really 
I begin to think her an amiable girl. There 
is no denying that she is very anxious to make 
those about her comfortable, though somewhat 
too fussy in the manner ; and she certainly kept 
herself back to-night in order to make us ap- 
pear to advantage.^ 

The next day we were in high spirits, be- 
cause intent upon the good work of forcing 
her to go to church. Accordingly, we set off 
early to call upon the Blakes, and took Ellen 
along with us. She went into the flower-garden 
with some of the young ladies, whilst I sat with 
Mrs, Blake, who, very unexpectedly, began a 
violent attack upon me. 
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** So, you have brought Ellen Evelyn to call 
upon U8 — ^what a great lump of a thing she is ! 
We have no wish to be acquainted with her, for 
we have heard very disagreeable accounts of , 
the whole family." 

I pleaded in return, that report said a good 
deal more of tbem than was true, and that Mrs. 
Eveljm was a very excellent and charmh^ 
woman. 

'^ Indeed ! so that^s your opinion — die must 
be very much altered, then, all of a sudden, 
for she used to be one of the worst-tempered 
persons that ever lived ; she killed her husband 
by it. When they resided in Gloucester, die 
was reckoned to be the most fretful and pas- 
sionate woman in the county. She is very 
smooth-tongued, I fancy, and soft mannered, 
but that is no rule for temper." 

I was amazed, and mentioned her friendship 
for my mother, and how much she had confided 
in her. 

*'Your mother, I've a notion, knows very 
little about her, but we have known her cha- 
racter for years. As for confidence, she con- 
fides in every body, and is not much to be 
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trusted in what she says ; and she never can 
get a servant to stay with her more than six 
months — not one. She is a very selfish woman, 
and, between passion and meanness, I fancy her 
daughters have a fine tune of it ; and they are 
not good-tempered either/^ 

I mentioned Ellen's complaint of Dr. Barton, 
to change the subject. 

^^ Dislikes him, and can't bear what he says. 
No; I should be surprised if she could. He 
has had a paralytic stroke, which so affects his 
speech, that its scarcely possible to understand 
him in common conversation, so it would be 
very odd if she were able to make out his preach- 
ing — and even in his best days, he was always 
a dull, wearisome, stupid man." 

I then spoke of Miss Evelyn, and her inabi* 
lity to go with her mother and sister, on account 
of the distance. 

" Very likely ; I dare say she cannot walk 
so far ; she ought to get a poney, or some other 
conveyance. You know there is no church 
nearer, excepting Frampton, and there the only 
pew that wotdd suit is our's, and of course we 
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should not choose to make it a conyenience for 
strangers.'' 

<< No," said I, timidly, '* but I thought you 
never £lled your pews.** 

'^ No more we do— it is very uncomfortable 
to have too little room, especially in summer ;; 
and I am for every body^s keeping their own 
pew." 

Our call after this was soon ended, and thus 
ended also my charitable and equitable idea of 
Ellen and Dr. Barton. Still, however, I was 
bent upon correcting faults ; and when we re- 
turned to Ashgrove, I insisted upon Ellen ac« 
companying me on the harp, in a very beautiful 
air of Mozart's. She made many excuses, and 
at last, said she did not think her mother would 
like it. I then asked Mrs. Evelyn, and she 
begged of us to play, ** it would give her the 
greatest pleasure.*" So down we sat, and in 
about five minutes time, I was rather surprised 
to see her leave the room, and apparently angry 
with Ellen ; but we played on, and I thought 
ill of her, for playing with so much more spirit 
than she had done whilst her mother was pre- 
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3ent. I insisted on her continuing to play alone, 
when we had finished our duet, and was stand- 
ing listening to her in one of the windows out 
of sight. She had not been at her harp above 
half an hour, when I heard the door open, and 
Mrs. Evelyn call out in a very harsh and angry 
voice — " What ! are you still making that 
noise? have not^you had enough by this time? 
Do put the harp away." 

The door shut ; Ellen coloured violently, and 
did as her mother had ordered her. I came 
forward, and asked what could possibly be the 
meaning of this : " does Mrs. Evelyn really 
not like your playing, Ellen ?^ 

** No,'' she answered ; ** I wonder you did 
not perceive my reluctance to play every time 
you wished me, and you know there must have 
been some reason for it. I myself am very 
fond of music, and like it better than any other 
amusement in the world;" she stopped, and 
then in a minute added, — " My mother says it 
irritates her, and gives her a bad head-ache; 
SO it is right we should give up our music, and 
it makes me regret less the tearing and losing 
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all my best music; but still I camiot help, 
sometimes, feeling very sorry to see my expen- 
sive harp, and Janets fine piano-forte, for weeks 
untouched^ 

And do you never play then ?" 
Never, but when my mother is out ; and 
Jane and I together without any particular en- 
gagement ; for when my mother is in the house, 
she cannot bear the sound; and Jane likes 
reading better than music, and cannot attend 
to her book whilst I am practising." 

" It's very strange," I said ; " for Mrs. Evelyn 
spoke to my mother with such regret of your 
giving up your harp." 

" My mother, you know, likes to say to other 
people any thing she thinks will sound affec- 
tionate of us, but she cannot bear our music 
in reality. When Arthur tore all our music- 
books, she only encouraged him, though it was 
our property, for she said it served a much 
better purpose, amusing him, than worr3dng 
her." 

'^ But was it not a little your own fault for 
not keeping Arthur in better order ? He never 
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ought to have been suffered to dream of such a 
thing; our children are not allowed to touch 
what does not belong to them.**' 

I now found out that Arthur was lord 
paramount, and that they dared not reprove 
him, let him do what he might; one of Mrs. 
Evelyn's maxims being, that women were bom 
for submission, and boys for command : more- 
over, that the heart of a woman might rend in 
two, but a boy's spirit must not be broken. In 
short, the little urchin was never allowed to be 
contradicted, and every thing, and every body, 
was at his mercy. 

Poor Ellen pursued her grievance. "I do 
not know,^ she said, " exactly how we ought to 
act. Jane is so much more obliging and self- 
denying than I am. Did you not observe the 
other night, when you were so anxious she 
should play, that she sat down at once to the 
instrument, though so out of practice that she 
could hardly run over the notes, and although 
she knew my mother would scold her after- 
wards, as actually happened, while I shrank 
back, because I could not bear the taunts 
which I knew would follow.*" 
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*^ And does Mrs. Evelyn not like other peo- 
ple's music, for she always seems to wish for 
it, when she comes to Singleton ?'' 

^^ My mother always does what is polite, for 
she piques herself upon her good manners; 
but we are not sure whether she likes other 
people^s music or not, for she never speaks of 
it afterwards : only this we do know, that she 
does not like to hear or see us play." 

Mrs. Evel3m again put her head into the 
room, attired for walking; and I eagerly offered 
to accompany her ; but slie politely and steadily 
declined, sajdng that ^^ young people did not 
suit her ^ — so I began to think. 

I found that her daughters were ready enough 
to walk with her whenever she chose ; but that 
she would not allow them. She took Arthur 
with her, from a veneration for his sex ; having 
an indistinct superstition, that men were of a 
superior, or rather, I mean, a different nature ; 
(for she did not ally them at all closer to 
what we believe of angels;) but that they 
were made of a more precious kind of dust than 
women — something like the difference we used 
to make, when children, between negroes and 
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white people — that their feelings and passions — 
nay their very aches and pains, were of a more 
dignified order; and that a different code of 
morals was made for them, [it certainly is, by 
the way, in what is called the world, this world,] 
varying, in many particulars, from that which 
was binding upon inferior womankind. It was 
a very decided prejudice, though not, perhaps, 
a very singular one, but carried to such a 
height, that if Arthur said he was cold, she 
never doubted it. And whatever might be her 
previous opinion, if he wished for a thing, she 
immediately deemed it right he should have it. 
But did her daughters venture to express any 
wishes or ideas that coincided not with her 
own, she rebuked them harshly, and said they 
must be in the wrong, because they differed 
from her. In fine, she always depreciated their 
characters and magnified her son^s, and enttr- 
tained an unaccountable prejudice, that in so 
doing she was exalting her own. 

I told Ellen that were I her, I should make 
it a rule always to practise music when Mrs. 
Evelyn was out. But then how to arrange 
about Janets reading was the difl!culty; she 

L 
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could not read in the erenfngt became her eyes 
were too weak to ufle them by candlfi-Ugfat; and, 
besides, she was anxious tar Ellen^s improve- 
ment, and therefore the sisters usually eaxfioyed 
the hour or two they were alone^ in reading 
together. I then suggested their adopting^ for 
that purpose, the time when Mrs. Evelyn was 
in the room, as an amusement to all parties; 
but they smiled and said, that she could not 
endure to hear reading out loud — it dther 
fidgeted and teased, or sent her to deep. 

I next inquired if they ev^ talked in their 
mother^s presence of what they had been read- 
ing ; because of course she would like to hear, 
at least, ot what had bjsen going on in the 
w<H*ld, and of any thing very entertaining or 
extraordmary in the new publications ;•— but it 
seined that Mrs. Evelyn -did not care £or any 
thing of the kind, and always stopped her 
daughters whenever they entered upon such 
subjects. 

" The conversation,^^ they said, ** we had at 
dinner yesterday, and whidi was atreat. Mamma 
will admit, from friends or strangers, Init not 
from fM,*' 
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I mentioned having observed that she was 
very silent 

^^ She is^ indeed, sikbt ; and when we are 
alone, the house is like a quaker's meeting, and 
quite melancholy and miserable.^ 

In spite of myself, my ideas began to turn, 
and flow in a directly contrary channel from 
what they had hitherto done, and I felt indignar 
tion against, and pity for, the very opposite 
parties to whom I had before made a mistaken 
application of these feelings. HowcYcr, I con- 
tinued my inquiries about every thing I had r&- 
marked and blamed in the conduct of the girls, 
and determined to find out how fiur I had been 
right— ^not out of idle curiosity, but as a lesson 
to myself, not to fofrm hasty judgments in future. 

As to writing, Ellen observed, " We dare not 
offer to do that for Mamma, because she says it is 
her only amusement, which she does not intend to 
give up to us ; nor wiU she trust us either with 
her secrets or authority. Then, in the house, 
my mother will not let us speak to the servants, 
excepting our own maid, for she says there can 
be but one head, and it is not our part to inter* 
fere in her domestic arrangements. Jane, how* 

l2 
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ever, does sometimes transgress on this score, 
because she is very anxious that every one about 
her should be comfortable, as you must have 
observed in the case of your towel and water the 
other night, which I never should have thought 
of; and twice there have been people here, who 
were not supplied with either, because I forgot 
to see to the matter/' 

Pursuing the subject about Jane, I found 
that she had been out, whilst we were at the 
Blakes, visiting a poor family, for whose 
youngest child she had been making clothes— 
and yet so quietly was her charity managed, 
that no one ever suspected her of caring for the 
poor; whilst, all this time, her mother, who 
made this circumstance one cause of complaint 
to us, was in reality the person who opposed her 
daughter'*s going amongst them, as far as she 
could do so, without positive prohibition. I 
found the truth was, that Jane was much inte- 
rested in the surrounding peasantry, and very 
anxious to do them good. She had established 
a Sunday-school, and was trjdng to get an effec- 
tive mistress for a day-school, and likewise to 
form a little library for the use of the children. 
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Her fuss, too, about the drawing-room, on our 
arrival the first evening, was because she saw 
Baron Alton, Mrs. Farley, and Sir Charles 
Rose, all in danger of melting away; and as 
her mother had accepted of their polite denial, 
that the heat did not incommode them, she had 
no other resource left, in order to make them 
comfortable, but to get us to complain of the 
temperature, that the sufferings of these poor 
guests might be attended to. 

As to the rheumatism, which had thrown us 
in such consternation, the girls had constantly 
heard their mother declare it would come, but 
it had never arrived in their recollection. 

In the morning I began to talk about Mrs. 
£vel}m'*s kindness, in separating from her own 
society to gratify them, by settling at Ashgrove. 

" To gratify us /" said Miss Evelyn; "sure- 
ly, surely, rumour, with her ninety-nine false 
tongues, can never have uttered an invention so 
thoroughly preposterous. We entreated mama, 
by every argument we could use, not to come 
here. I do not mean that we doubted the kindness 
of the neighbourhood,'' (and they might have 
doubted it with great reason,) " but we knew 
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where there was lo much nobility the e8t«tei 
must necessarily be wide apart; and as my mo- 
ther will not keep horses, that wa should be 
almost shut out of society. We ace invited, 
like others, to the houses round ; but then my 
mother grumbles at the eaqpense of two days^ 
posting, merdy to dine and ipend the night, 
and we are obliged to refuse/' 

Ellen then spoke so sensibly against dissipai* 
tion ; but, at the same time, so fiselingly on the 
pleasures and benefits of friendship, and the ne- 
cessity of being known in order to make friends ; 
together with the good that rational society does 
to one^s own mind, that I quite loved her, and 
began heartily to dislike and see through the 
old hypocrite, Mrs. Evelyn. 

"We wanted my mother," she said, "to 

take a house in Bath ; but she preferred Ash- 
grove, and WOULD not hear of such a prc^)osi- 
tion.^ I caught at the last words, and rendered 
them, sotto voce, "could not" — *'die could not, 
to live in the style becoming jrour station.^ 

"Do you think so? I know two esc three 
families with only eight himdred pounds per 
annum, who have both a house in Bath, and 
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their carriiige horfies : imd n^ motlier^s income, 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, U veiy nearly 
double that sum^ besides our being independent 
of her.'' 

I almost flcresmed with adtonidimeBt — ^^ Fif- 
teen himdied pounds a year i why every one 
in the county beliertts her to have only four 
hundred. She always talks bs if she was so 
poor ; and the supposition of it causes you to be 
much blamed for your extravagant ideas, and 
excuses every odd thing she does.^ 

I was thrown completely off my guard, and 
said exactly what came uppermost Miss Eve- 
13m shook her head. ^' I am afraid,^ she replied, 
'^ one of the bitterest draughts in our cup is, 
that my mother gives other people a bad im^- 
pression of her own daughters-^it is not from 
any cruelty in her heart towards us, nor I hope 
from any want of parental affection, though she 
liiakes too little allowance for the necessary dif.- 
ference between our feelings and her own ; but 
she wishes to make herself agreeable and inter- 
esting to her friends, by an appearance of confi- 
dence without committing herself, and by insi- 
nuations which say little, though they convey 
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much. But these are much worse than any open 
accusations, (of all cruelties, and of all injufr-^ 
tice, it is surely the most poignant, the most 
flagrant,) to stab in the dark ; for the former 
she would shrink from making, (probably be- 
cause she knew such accusations to be false;) 
and I am quite sure she has no notion of how 
deeply her inuendoes sink into the hearts of 
others, and swell in their imaginations; and 
how thoroughly they taint and blast the fair 
fame of those against whom they are directed. 
As to her jointure, I am glad that^^ou should 
know the truth, because we wish for the regard 
of your family; and you may easily believe^ 
that it vexes us to see ourselves living poorly 
and pinched, whilst her means are so ample, 
and we might, without any inconvenience to her, 
be profiting by the comforts, and enjoying the 
pleasures of life. I believe great allowance 
ought to be made for a fondness of money run- 
ning in the blood; and also her having been 
obliged to save, and think of every sixpence, 
when she first married : but, at any rate, it does 
not become us to scan her motives* or sit in 
judgment upon a mother^s faults.'' 
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So sayings she broke off the conversation; 
leaving me impressed with deep sympathy for her 
and her sister ; and a consciousness, which I hope 
will never be forgotten, of my own folly and in- 
j ustice, in condemning their cause before I had 
heard it. It is this proneness to decide on a 
subject before we have duly examined and 
sifted it through all its bearings, which ren* 
ders us so cruelly unjust, and so thoroughly un- 
christian. 

The veil of prejudice had now entirely fallen 
from my eyes, in this instance; and if any 
feeling had taken its place, i^ was that of 
charity — ^inclined to " hope all things, and 
to think (of them) no evil.^' " You see, 
Augusta, how wrong we were, and that they 
were right in all the minor circumstances, in 
which we had deemed them wrong — Doctor 
Barton— the church — even the cooling of the 
drawing-room, and our towels. I do not think 
Ellen at all stupid now, nor either of the sisters 
frivolous and conceited : all the things we blamed 
them about, such as — taking no charge of the 
domestic concerns of the house — not reading or 
playing to Mrs. Evelyn— not walking with her, 

L 5 
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talking to» writiDg for her— all appear to have 
been false fancies of our own. These girls are 
kind to the poor, affectionate to one another ; 
and if there are faults on both sides, and some 
want of patience in temper, or softness in lan- 
guage, we must at least own thej have much to 
bear. As to that little Arthur, whose merits hare 
been so Uazoned forth, and who is the envj of 
all the mothexB in the country, merely because 
their children have not said precisely the same 
things, nor been placed in exactly the saine 
situation, he turns out to be nothing but a spoilt 
and mischievous diild, allowed to play the ty- 
rant without contradiction ; and when cme comes 
tooonsickr, there is reaUy nothing uncomnuiD in 
any of the stories told of him ; even his grand 
effort at superior intellect, respecting the day of 
judgment, was but the natural effect of sudi a 
sky upon an ignorant mind, when observed for 
the first time ; and was rather blasf^emous than 
religious. Nothing we ever heard related of him 
was equal to the wit of our own James and Alfred, 
when they puzzled mama by their play upon 
numbers, at the same age. Don't you remember 
the morning they were too late for breakfast. 
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when one of them had been iteftdUi^ d^t pages 
of Homey aad Lecky, aoA the other nothing at 
all; and on mama'^s queslic»nQg them, Alfred 
said, he h^ read one hundred pages aU but 
one (00) ; and James, that he had been very 
nearly as dilig^it, for he could assure her he 
added nothing to the quantity, when he t<^ her 
be had read dghty*— 8 (0), Ob, the nonsense of 
witty childi^n ! 

^^We have done these poor girl^ great in* 
justices md now it appears^ that instead of 
behaving ill to their mother, the very prejudice^$ 
against them have been in ccxisequence of their 
bearing with h^ failings, and not exposing her 
faults^ You see bow entirely their confidence 
has been confined to us, from the bad impression 
of thems^ves wbi^h pervade^ all through the 
neighbourhood ; and which, as we have contrir 
buted to spread, we must do all in our power to 
rectify : a^d how exceU^nt is the praise ol a hu* 
man being, where we can state, as we can of Jane 
and Ellim, that tbey represent things exactly 
as they are ; and where they cannot speak well 
of a pers<Mi they are eiilent. This knowledge will 
encourage and excite others to resist the head- 
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long Stream of fashionable condemnation, and 
to be more deliberate in judging when the repu- 
tation of another is at issue ; and I hope it is a 
lesson to ourselves of blameable rashness, which 
will not pass away unheeded ; but that another 
time we shall remember better the maxim we ap- 
proved in Dunallan, — To know what we judged 
The next day, as we drove home, in a clear 
and bright sunshine, admiring the bold outline 
of the hills, the dancing lights upon the fine 
broad river, and the beautiful parks to our right 
and left, I could not help recalling to Augusta'^s 
recollection how diiFerent the scene was from the 
day we went to Ashgrove, when the fog was so 
thick we could hardly see our horses^ ears before 
us, and all the varied landscape looked a mass of 
suffocation, with here and there a tree wrapped 
in mist — ^it was then cold, ugly, and monotonous ! 
— ^how different from reality, and how apt an 
emblem of the state of our minds ! AU we saw 
in the Evelyns then^ was moral deformity, from 
being viewed through our own foggy sight — 
what '^e knew of them now was bright and fair. 
May we never slight the lessons we may derive 
from everything around ; [even our climate af- 
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fords matter for mental improvement ;] nor foi:- 
get, that as fogs obscure and deform the fairest 
features of nature, so do the mists of error, and, 
above all, of prejudice, the light, the beauty, 
and the form of truth. 

C. A. R. 

Let not the trivial circumstances and petty 
details of every-day life, of which they treat, 
render the foregoing pages of less value — they 
preach a lesson infinitely more heart-searching 
than had they spoken of kings, and courts, and 
subjects of state ; not but that the moral they 
convey may be applied with equal use even to 
these momentous topics ; but that as the events 
here recorded, or rather the development of cha- 
racter here portrayed, lies in the narrow and 
intimate associations of private life, they come 
more immediately home to that sphere of which 
this little work professes to treat — and are, in 
fact, a Journal of the Heart. May it be well 
laid to heart — and what heart is there that has 
not had, or that may not have, occasion to search 
its records, and profit by the reflections which 
they suggest ? 
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" OWER TRUE." 

A TALS. 

As years pass on^ they leave behind 

Marks of their progress in body and mind : 

What have we done with the time thus given 

To prepare our souls in meetness for heaven ? 

Have we grown in knowledg^^ in temper improv'd^ 

Increased in wisdom, and learnt to do good? 

Or have selfish ends^ and vain pursuits^ 

Wasted our hours^ and left no fruits ? 

Let us remember that^ day by day, 

The body draws nearer its kindred clay ; 

And the spirit is winging its flight away. 

And let us not deem it a trifle to know 

Whither that spirit, when freed, will go — 

To the regions of woe, or the world of bliss. 

According to how we have acted in this : 

But, can aught impress man with the fearful truths 

That heaven will not, as of course, succeed death ; 

Or root from within so consoling a lie 

As that all but gross sinners are safe when they die ? 

We are tried with a choice between darkness and 

light ; 
And a swerving tp wro«g, when not striving for 

right. 
'Tis an arduous struggle^ a race to be run, 
A crown to be gained, and a victory won ; 
'Tis a prize too high to be often attained. 
And a combat for good not easily gained ; 
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Tis A path 00 weary aad hard to be trod> 
That none can proceed without help from their God ; 
And 'tis well that the heart should often review^ 
If the path where it walks he the right and the true. 

THE TIEVIEW OF A JOURNAL. 



" When time is past, and years are gone. 
Your heart will feel with mine ; 
And, cje, the thing will pleat e je best. 
That minds ye o' lang syne." 

So — ^my Englidi relations all think I speak 
Scotch. How little, fifteen years «go, did I 
imagine I should ever he so vulgar, or, indeed, 
ever have settled in Scotland— ^ut, first, £d- 
ward'^s extravagance^-and then Hay — 

I declare he looked so handscHEne, I do not 
know what woman could hare refused bim; 
and though I shall dance at AlmacVs no more, 
nor be anywhere in London, the admired Ltlcy 
Incenso, I am really very happy. I have got 
accustomed to Scotland, until what I once pre- 
tended to think, I now really feel. 

It is very odd to review years past away , and 
all that one thought and felt so long since ; and 
felt so differently, as if it were the mental his- 
tory of two disHfwt beings that we were re* 
tracing ; and it ought to be very improving too. 



/ 
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I beholdf beyond all possibility of doubt, and all 
affectation, how really and strongly I thought 
many things to be of great consequence, which 
now appear to me the blindness of prejudice, or 
the height of folly; what keen pleasure I for- 
merly took in things now quite disagreeable to 
me ; how trifling I esteemed many others which 
are of real importance, and how important many 
empty trifles ; and how essentially of moment I 
fancied much to be that is now to me as the 
shadow of a shade; and how vulgar, how hateful, 
a hundred things that longer experience has 
taught me to consider, in some instances indif- 
ferent, in many right, in others of high expe- 
diency, and even of duty. 

Journals, in this view, are of great use; 
even such slight, see-saw, dry skeletons as mine, 
merely reviewing a month of that old date to 
which I have referred. 

" 3rd. A stupid day with old Bankes. 7th. 
Bored to death with Dommie^s preaching and 
Haddy Daddy's decorums. 9th. Forced to 
go to old Lady Alletfs detestable ball. 
26th. Charmed with Maria and the Countess's 
observations on her and Catalani.*" 

What scenes do these mere dates recall ! What 
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hours, days, and years do they make me to live 
over again ! Pleasures that it pains me to remem- 
ber, for their sweetness comes no more ; disap- 
pointments that have lost all their sting, and 
that amuse me from their folly. Friendships, 
mushroom friendships, as quickly raised as 
quickly withered. Intimacies past, as if the 
grave had closed over them; feelings, and 
thoughts, and cherished fancies, that like the 
days which gave them birth, have " joined the 
past eternity ;**' and opinions, stiff and strong- 
rooted, like weeds in a bad soil, and carefully 
guarded by ignorance, as if they had been 
garden-flowers — opinions, alas ! that the plough 
and the harrow must pass over before they could 
be rooted out, and which have left their furrows, 
not on my brow, but deep in my soul, though 
now I trust good seed is sown in their place. 

Thus, in the stillness of my own chamber, 
am I, " communing with [iny own heart,'^ and 
" chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy ,"*' 
fancy, which as food swallowed whole, is most 
pernicious ; but if, indeed, we " chew the cud,^ 
it will nourish fruits of wisdom, and will 
prove a wholesome medicine to the heart, a 
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cooler of the pasaons, and a it feug th cDgr of 
the understanding. I wonder how many of 
these thoughts will oome over again year* 
hence, when I read the note I have just made. 
'< 16th. Lady Emily thinks me quite Scotch/' 
She did not mean to ofiSend me when she said 
it, and yet I certainly was nettled, and fiflbeen 
years ago, would have faced out that she was 
an ignorant Englishwoman, who did not know 
what Scotch meant, and should have given her 
some answer that would have made her remenw 
her Scotch pride, as well as Scotdi accent, for 
six months to oome. But, now, when I think 
of the nemo me impune lacuait^ I remember 
that its tone of defiance bekmgs to the hardy 
thiirtle, a plant neither inviting to meddle with^ 
nor easily hurt; and such drawing-ioom or hot. 
house flowers as Cape jessamine and geranium^ 
nurslings that are tender, or that every rude 
wind can blight, have no right whatever to such 
motta Emily said it, too, rather out of affisc- 
tion than any thing else. '^ What a pity^ 
Lucy, that you have got the Scotch accent so 
strongly.*^ And then that good-for-nothing 
dandy. Lord Mortimer, who had no business to 
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know any thing about xne, asked in what county 
we lived) and if we were in the Highlands. 
How provoking* And Sir Cfaades Ware was 
in high good luck tlut I did not turn him 
out of the room when I told him, as a great 
piece of news, the other night, that I was 
Scotch^ and he boWed, and smiled, and saidv 
" That he was perfectly aware of" Yet, like 
a goose doublo^stilled, as he is, he had not 
the least idea that I was Lady Catfaarine^s 
daughter, nor tl^ Duke of Strathsay^s grand* 
daughter. It is amazing how ignorant these 
English are; and though he jnaised my coim^ 
trymen up to the skies afterwards, what did it 
signify to me ? I looked as cross as a tiger, 
for I never can forget the horror I felt of 
Scotch dialect, when first we were obliged to 
Uve all the year round at Dun4ui,-and Mary and 
I did nothing but laugh for six weeks at every 
stationary family in the neighbourhood; and 
high as they were with their honourables, and 
dieir ladyships, and their antediluvian blood, 
and then: high connexions, we thought them, 
with their burring R^s and their horrible 
twang, perfect monsters. 
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How often I think of that dinner at the 
Marchioness of JoUyfin^s ; the first May-dinner 
I ever passed in Scotland, and there were plenty 
of names to meet us that might have been 
known at St. James's ; yet Mary and I made 
up a complete servants^ estaUishment of the conw 
pany, so vulgar did we think them. We laughed 
at our impertinence, and I am sure I did not 
think we had caricatured in the least, nor that 
any creature there would have appeared out of 
their station, had they taken the places we a&- 
signed them. The good old fat Marchioness we 
made housekeeper; the Countess of Craigmuir, 
laundry-maid; Lady Jane Feinham, kitchen- 
girl; the Earl, cook; Sir Hector Lennox, 
head groom; Lord Dorismore, butler; the 
Honourable Mrs. Slaver, with her pink tas- 
selled cap, and a gown that must have belonged 
to Noah^s wife, housemaid. There was not one of 
the party good enough for a soubrette de chambre 
or valet de chambre ; as to the other lairds and 
ladies round about us, how we laughed at their 
tables groaning with piles of food —who " heaped 
their board with canisters of bread,'' — their furni- 
ture such a mixtureof gorgeousness and discom- 
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fort, extravagance and want : perhaps a magnifi. 
cent chest of drawers in the room, mounted by a 
marble slab, and no carpet, or linen fit only to 
rub down horses, or doors unpainted, and walls 
untapestried ; and their dress always either over- 
done, or the fashion of fifty years back — no, it 
was not of fifty years old, or it would have 

> 

looked very respectable — ^like a costume which 
is never vulgar, or an old picture, or some 
t)ther piece of romance or antiquity, pleasing 
to the eye, and seen no where else ; but it was, 
if not the fashion " spelt backwards,'^ exactly 
what all the Phrisbes and abigails, the shop- 
girls and citizens, were wearing in London, so 
that they either seemed mobility, actresses, or 
frights — ^never bon torij what one felt pleasure in 
looking at or speaking to, but, above all, they 
were not always very clean. My daughter shall 
certainly be clean, whatever else she may be ; 
but as to speaking Scotch, I like all these 
people now, and think some of them very 
charming, and I do not believe that any human 
being can live three years in the country with- 
out catching the accent, do what they will, 
unless, indeed, they are as deaf as old Mungo, 
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or as unmufical as Dr. JofaiMoii, or as ttupid as 
Dr. LeatherheacL 

I always did hate the twang, ensBL in the 
dmy% of my highest roDianoe, when I used to 
pride myself on all of my blood who had £sllen 
at Culloden^ or been out in the fifteen, or stood 
by poor Charles the First and Mary; and when 
I used to tell the Howards, and the Percys^ and 
the Talbots, and all the other people, how I 
delighted to come to Scotland, to otnr own dear 
mountaifu and faithful people^ and all otherimar 
ginable nxnantic nonsense, though I fdt all the 
time it was humbug ; and I used to start terribly 
when these mountaineers answered my ^' good* 
day^ cft ^^ how do ye do ?^ by their great, loud, 
broad, harsh, "What 's your wull r or « Do, 
aye, aye,^ just as if I was their equal ; and I felt 
dreadfully disgusted, when I wait into theur 
little smoky cottages, at every thing they did. 
The women offering thdr filthy hands to shake 
•^<-I know I shook at the look of them ; often 
half a score of childrai in the room, or neebo^ 
as th&f called them ; great strapping giris, or 
blowsy women, who had nothing to do with the 
peojde I went to visit, yet never, offered to go 
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away when I was speaking to the others. Even 
if they looked neat^ their voices came out of 
their b(»iy faces and ugly mouths more Kke the 
bellowing of cattle, than civil meaning pieces of 
humanity. They always spoke through their 
noses, or from the root of the tongue, in the 
middle of the throat, so that speaking seemed a 
hoarse, unnatural effort, that gave them pain, 
or else their accents were those of rage> rude- 
ness, or sullenness. 

I was always amazingly glad to get away 
£rom these dear people, who made me heartily 
sick, to fly to London, and to Almack^ and the 
Opera, and the real pleasures of refined society, 
if one could but enjoy sxjtch. society always, and 
especially in the way we had it in London, mixed 
up with better things, without its hardening 
the heart by its smoothness, or rendering it as 
unfit for its proper ex^ions as ice does the un- 
even water. Certaiidy, where all around is 
comfort and prosperity, and wfaone the thoughts 
are occupied, either by pleasure or bustle — ^in 
short, wherever, in the midst of ease and afflu- 
ence, we have an object, be that object a ball, 
or a drive in the park to me^ Mrs. Bluestock- 
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ing,^ or what it may, provided we can make it 
interesting, it is very difficult and very un- 
common to think of the difference between this 
world and the next, or rather, to think of the 
next world at all. One never considers that 
every talent, and every advantage, is given to 
be used for good, and to be accounted for; 
and that though we are perfectly ignorant why 
some are bom to riches and some to want, here 
below, in the next world our station will be the 
fruit of our own works. In those idle days 
I used to think I wa& doing no harmy but in 
truth, I did not know what harm was, no more 
did any one of my companions. I read the Bible 
sometimes, and always heard it every Sunday, 
and I suppose I read there, that it was my duty 
never to murmur or be impatient — ^never to 
mock the poor, but to visit them and the afflicted 
— never to speak evil of any one, and to do 
to all men as I would they should do unto me ; 
but I never remembered these things, or con- 
siDEBEDthem, or acted upon them; and, indeed, 
I did not know, till very lately, that there was 
any such summary of duty in the Bible, ex- 
cepting the last, which I had dinned into me as 
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the golden rule, and cared not any one day of 
my life whether I had kept or broken it. As to- 
the Bible desiring me to be prudent and diligent- 
— to learn that I might be wise — to govern my 
thoughts and my temper, and to seek out opportu- 
nities of doing good, any body might as well have 
told me that it desired me to get up the chimney;'^ 
and I wonder, if I had died then, what would 
have become of me. I was, to a certain degree, 
diligent, because I wished to excel in accomplish- 
ments ; and good-natured, because I wished to 
be liked ; and I visited the poor, because in the 
country there is always a certain eclat in any 
thing very good, and I wanted to be popular ; 
but I never did any one of these things to please 
God, nor indeed did I know that they would 
please him, and I never thought of him for 
one moment as the Giver of all I had: my 
tolerable share of personal and mental abilities ; 
my health and powers of enjojonent ; my friends, 
and their love towards me ; and my stadon, with, 
all its advantages, luxuries, and comforts; I 
never was thankful for to the great Giver : of 
course, therefore, I did not think of the one 
drawback attending this— namely, their vast re-. 
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sponmbility. Many things we may refer to one 
another ; and in youth especially, it is very na- 
tural that we should take second causes for 
first ; but our station we can refer to none be- 
sides — the first and only agent in that, is God. I 
have argued for hours on what I should have 
done as the child of a heathen, or must have 
done as the daughter of a poor man, and yet 
never asked myself how, or why, it came to 
pass that my parentage was Christian, and my 
birthright riches. 

Here is a note of past times : " ^th. Cried 
half the night about the Berkley fancy ball.^ 
And well I remember it. I sat up in my room 
as angry as a rattle-snake. I had a cold and a 
red nose, and my dress did not come in time, 
and my good mother. Lady Catherine, said, if 
it did not come, I should not go. She had 
not a very good way of managing me. I cried 
because I was very angry, and she was very 
angry because I cried. She told me I ought 
to be ashamed of my childishness — ^but I was 
disappointed, and did not care about being 
childish ; and how many people, whilst I was 
well and warmly clothed, had no dresses at all 
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—it was no comfort to me — I was not one of 
those people, and cared about my own miseries 
and not for theirs. She reminded me of the 
Metcalfes, who never were allowed to go to 
balls at all — I was not a Metcalfe. She had a 
great mind to treat me in the same way ; I said 
if that were the case, I would cry for every ball 
I heard of, but I knew she never would be 
quite such a fool. She began to get as angry 
as I was, and at last said, that I had been out 
quite enou^, and the Bible said, young women 
ought to be " keepers at home." 

It was a pity that it never occurred to her, 
that merely pointing .out to me the uselessness 
of crjring, and how it could not diminish my 
misfortune, would have done far more good. It 
might have shown me that no tears would bring 
home my gown from Mademoiselle Victorine, 
nor send away my cold, nor make my nose 
white, nor torment or trouble one single person 
dancing at Lady Berkley^s; but all this struck 
neither my mother nor me, and her *^ keepers 
at home" put me fairly out of patience. In 
the first place, I believed it her own invention ; 
and after she had shown it me in the Epistle to 

M 2 
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Titus, I told her she might just as well quote 
it against ever walking out of doors, and that I 
w<2s living at home, at any rate, and her mean- 
ing would put a stop to our ever visiting our 
friends, or they visiting us, at any time. That 
it was an address to busybodies and gadabouts, 
and moreover, (which I thought so witty that 
it had nearly put me in good-humour,) that the 
very same chapter commanded the yoimg 
women to marry, which was just what I in- 
tended to do. She was sure I never should 
with such a red nose — and I was sure that my 
nose was not very red, only a little pink 
at the end, which I rather thought an improve- 
ment; and many men, I knew, thought a woman 
a great deal more interesting when she was not 
perfectly well, so that I had half resolved a 
hundred times to have a little bit of a cold, 
or a head-ache, on purpose to please them. 

My mother had certainly an ill-judged way 
of quoting Scripture, on occasions where it was 
sometimes irreverend, and sometimes quite ridi- 
culous ; to do this was a pity, on all accounts, 
and it very much weakened the force of her re- 
proofs. I remember, one day, Aimey the maid, 
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who certainly was impertinent enough, and a great 
chatter-box, provoked mama by some of her 
ridiculous stories ; and the former reproved her 
very sharply, and told her that it was idle, and 
mischievous, and foolish, and wrong, to indulge 
in such a habit ; that it led to evil, and summed 
up all by its being positively wicked. My mother 
unfortunately used to rise in warmth when any 
thing irritated her, as the wind does in strength 
when it blows a gale; and by the time she got to 
" wicked^ the storm was at its climax, and she 
added, " It's against your Bible, Aimey ; the 
Bible says, * you should never go beyond yeaj 
yea, nay, nay, for more is evil.' It's all you can 
have to say in your station." Here mama stop- 
ped short, for want of breath. I bit my lips, 
and patted RoUo, that I might not laugh, and 
was happy to hear the subject changed : for 
when mama recovered herself, she asked, " How 
many yards does it require to make a sleeve a 
LHmbicile ?*" The impertinent Aimey gave me 
a very significant glance, and replied, ^* Yea, 
yea— nay, nay." Mama coloured, and sent Aimey 
out of the room. But all these kind of things 
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are a pity, and I am glad I have not marked 
down any of my mother^s extraordinary meanings 
and applications of holy Writy for they did no 
good, and any thing that leads us to laugh at 
a passage in Scripture, is decidedly wrong. 
Mary and I used to determine that we never 
would read the Bible as much as mama did^ 
nor any of the religious books she was so fond 
of, for fear we should be as ridiculous ; as if 
we could not have copied the excellency with- 
out (he failing, especially, when she was a con- 
stant beacon to warn us ; but any excuse does 
to turn from the right way, where that way 
is disagreeable ; and though Mary was always 
more inclined to good than I was, and had not 
my propensity to satire, and would not have 
mistaken ridicule for reason, nor a perversion 
of it for its legitimate use ; still she was young 
and thoughtless. 

Poor dear Mary, she was with me in all 
these scenes — ^the most sympathizing and de- 
lightful of companions ; and had we not both 
married, we should have lived together the hap- 
piest and most united of sisters. She was the 
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partner of my soul, and given me to be a 
friend from the first dawn of reason till one of 
us shall be laid at rest in the tomb. At this 
moment, and with a family and cares of ha: 
own, she is the confidante of all my difBcultiefl, 
the sharer of all my sorows, and the heightener 
of every joy. Yet I never considered who gave 
me this friend, nor who it was that made us to 
be of one mind, and doubled to us every earthly 
pleasure, by making our feelings the echoes of 
each other. I forget where she was on that 
red-nose night, but I think, out of town, to 
escape the persecutions of Lord Clanwilliam. 
Dear Hay ! I little thought of you then, and 
now I would not give you up for any body ; but 
the Duke of Darlington^s coronet looked very 
tempting. I wonder, if I had gone that certain 
night to D. House, whether I should have suc- 
ceeded in captivating him. I had him full 
in my head at that time: as to my heart-«- 
you need not be jealous, my ^^ ain gude mon,^ 
for his dukedom is too large to get into any 
woman's heart in the kingdom, and almost all 
dukes are made to hold hearts, and not to be 
held in them. It was very odd in him to say 
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SO much, and yet never make me an offer, and 
I wonder what he meant by it ; my connexions 
were excellent — I was very accomplished, and, 
he said himself, clever, and that I pleased 

^him better than any woman in London. What 
could he wish for more ? I had a great mind, 
being disappointed then, not to marry any body 

«else, but 

*' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, if let pass, will not return again." 

Edward was received by next spring, and we 
had to stay at Dunlui, where Hay and Cupid 
arrived together, and in due time I entered 
into matrimony. 

Ha! here's a note that arrests my at- 
tention — and what a tale is attached to it ! 
" Mrs. Martin is just dead." It was the 
end of that very spring when first I knew Hay, 
•that I became acquainted with her, and just at 
the time when I had determined that nothing 
in the world should ever make me know her. 
Here, in the annals of that year, I have noted 
it. " Sick to death of the Martins — wish they 
were at Jericho." Here again: " Have a fit 
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of the spleen — nothing talked of at breakfast 
but Martins! Martins!— oh^ that they were 
Martin-swallows, to -fly away, for I cannot 
swallow them; or Martin-cats, to be hung, for I 
am ready to fly at them.^^ It is curious enough 
to read all this preliminary to one of the firmest 
friendships I ever made; but like most preju- 
diced people, I did not know what I was about. 
That very delightful and superior woman — her 
trials are now over, her vicissitudes terminated 
for ever — and child of Providence, as she was in 
this world, her lot is now with the blessed, Mid 
she is " walking in her uprightness," and the in^- 
heritor of unchanging and eternal glory. The- 
tears of affection have hallowed her tomb, and 
its feelings now consecrate her memory ; and it 
were well if its pen could perpetuate her his- 
tory, to show the world what it can never be 
shown too often— that God is the God of the 
fatherless, and careth for the stranger, and that 
' they who put their trust in Him never are for- 
saken. Her whole life was a romance, and un- 
like most real life romances ; there was nothing 
in it, from the time I knew her, to diminish the 
charm, to excite disgust, or lessen interest. No 

M o 
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faults to dflmp heoenieDcej no cotfaeiieM to 
render her society disagieeaUe; she was a 
woman as ringle in diaracter as in fiite. Beau- 
tiful and graceful, with a re6nement of wMBwipr 
and a polish of tone, which no educatioD can 
giTe where the mind is not finely strung by 
nature; and added to all this, a decision and 
strength of spirit, a justness of perception, tfid 
a soundness <^ common sense, still more rare 
and valuable. She was one of those gems hid 
firom the eye of man in its own native mine 
— one of those flowers *^ bom to blush un- 
seen, and waste its sweetness in the desert air.*" 
I recollect^ when I wrote these notes, I was wild 
to have all about us Mum-oes ; and though my 
father was exceedingly kind and judicious in re- 
gard to his farms, I was provoked at his letting 
Glenrusa to a horrid, vulgar. Lowlander. Such 
a name, too — not a drop of blood in it ! Who 
ever heard of any noble Martins? Of course;" 
no one ever heard of a vulgar Munro, or an 
ignorant or stupid one ; nor could education, or 
industry, or ability, ever make a Lowlander 
equal to a Highlander, so I beg no one will 
fall into such a mistake ; neither are they to 
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suppose that the Duke of Strathsays^s grand- 
daughter could at all contanunate her High* 
land blood by marrying a Hay ; for let them 
know that she would have remained a pure, 
unsullied Munro had she wedded a haystack, 
and none but an Englishman or Irishman would 
think the contrary. 

I thought it very odd of my father to be 
always praising this Martin ; he seemed to be 
bewitched with him, and I was fretted and an- 
noyed till I got quite cross. It was always,— 
" Have you seen my new friend Martin? 
I do assure you he is an uncommonly nice 
person. I have not met with such an intelligent 
man for a very long time. I assure you, Ca- 
therine, we have been fortunate in letting, Glen* 
rusa.*" Then, a week after, my mother chimed 
in. ^^He is quite^ above the common cast of 
acquaintance — so polished in manners, and so 
intelligent in countenance!" And then, the 
next week, my father came over again, and 
added his praise of the wife to that of the hus- 
band. He said tHie was a most high-bred per- 
son, and a vast deal more, which we thought 
mere imagination; and Mary and I expected 
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next week to hear a morning^s prose about 
the children, so that we thought we should 
have Mr. Martin, Mrs. Martin, and all the 
little Martins, or, as we named them, the 
great flummery, and the middle flummery, and 
all the little flummeries. Mary wanted to visit 
them, but I positively would not hear of such a 
measure, and said it would give me the blue devils 
for a month ; and, indeed, I had more reason for 
my speech than mere ratUe or caprice, for I 
remember what made me write, before my fea- 
ther turned Martinet, " Politeness in low life f 
what a bore r In the height of my good fit, 
and for want of something else to do, we took 
a tour of the farmers' wives ; and conceive our 
agreeable sensations, when we were first obliged 
to drink goat's milk — of all detestable beverages 
• /—and eat cheese, which I h%te at all times, and 
other monstrosities, with cake, which was musty 
from keeping, and made of bad butter, and 
then finish with whiskey — " white ale,*" as an 
•English oflicer once called it — "white fire," as 
we found it, tasting alcxie of its own peat 
smoke^ I thought of Alexander the Great, 
.^' Oh, Athenians, how I labour for your praise !* 
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The cake was put by to wait for our next visit, 
and the whiskey — the nasty whiskey — what is 
left in our glasses, poured back again into the 
bottle ! for ought we know, we had been drink- 
ing the dregs of twenty glasses ; and I really 
thought I should have been sick. Besides 
the insufferable Scotch accent, whose coarse* 
ness grated on my ear at all times, we had to 
liear the revolting familarity of their simpering, 
mincing politeness. At Duncan Munroe's above 
all. How I hated that woman ! a good, kind, 
self-denying creature, far better than myself; 
but she had been brought up at an Edinburgh 
boarding-school, and played the piano — ^had a 
smattering of unintelligible French^ and thought 
herself, in all respects, a fine lady ; and she used 
to come in, with her " how d'ye does. I am rale 
glad to see ye, and ye shall always be welcaim ;*" 
and then went on with her common-places, and 
crossed her hands, and fatigued one as much to 
know what to say, as old lady Caroline Carla- 
verock, when she was out of tune, as she called 
it ; — ^but the horror of horrors was, that after 
the visit was over, and we thought our labours 
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done, she would pester us with walking nearly 
a mile back home, and nothing could get rid of 
her ; besides that, she had a cap, made after 
one of mine, which I never could forgive, and 
how she came by it, I cannot to this hour 
conceive. Few women can pardon such an 
offence. 

I liked Donald'^s wife far better ; she used to 
be very dirty, to be sure, and untidy, and her 
rooms smelt of mustiness; but she played 
upon the spinning-wheel, instead of the piano ; 
and although she did give us whiskey, goafs 
milk, and walked ever so far on the way back 
with me, still there was a wit and a power of 
thought in what she said, that redeemed all 
other faults, and in her mouth I could imagine 
people thinking that the old Scotch language 
possessed a pith and raciness which was lost 
and smoothed off in any thing less broadj 
like the difference between a granite peak and 
a turf-rising. She seemed quite conscious of 
her own intellectual superiority, and quite con- 
contented with her humble station. She was 
an immortal being, on whom the immortal King 
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had imposed the duties of a woman, a Christian, 
and a feuiner's wife. She had no wish for any 
other sphere, and felt herself as truly great in 
the worthy performance of those^ as if her office 
had been a sceptre, or a throne. The epithet 
vtdgar can never with justice be applied to such 
a character, whatever may be their station in life^ 
How respectable are those who can thus walk 
the earth, as if it were their footstool, ajid keep 
their own places, in the dignity, and correctness 
of wisdom ! They told me to send her wine, 
and then I need not drink the whiskey, which I 
did. I see a note in my Journal of those two 
first visits, and also of the musical party at 
TuUy-river. The first night they were all 
Scotch people, and we had some of the songs 
from Don Giovanni, in every time and measure 
the planets ever shone upon, except the right — 
Julia Bamet was prima donna, and what a 
squall she did give !— and, Catalani, Catalani, 
it would have sent you to Bedlam. Afterwards, 
we had dancing : merry little Count Travitale 
asked me to waltz, but Lady Dorismore looked 
daggers ; and all the young ladies there shrunk 
as from the plague. All of them had learned 
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to waltz, but they would not do such a thing 
of course, — however, none of the mamas ob- 
jected to a Spanish country dance, that is, to It 
waltz in various figures, for as long as they 
pleased, provided it went by another name ; i(nd 
some of the mamas allowed the cotillion, being 
able, like mankind of old, ^^ to strain at a gnatj 
but swallow a camel." How much the prejudice 
against waltzing is wearing out ! Now there are 
few private parties where it is not allowed, though 
stilV it is rather peccable in Scotland to B.U 
tempt it in public ; but Count Travitale told 
me, that the first waltz danced in Scotland was 
at Perth, about twenty years since, when he, 
and the beautiful Anne Ballater, waited till 
every single creature was out of the room, and 
then had their dance: wonderful to relate — 
her neighbours were unable to detect any habits 
of levity which such an evil deed might be ex- 
pected to produce in her conduct, and their 
morality escaped untarnished. I do not know 
if crime, on the whole, has made any rapid 
advances in the country since waltzing became 
more usual. 

At that party, when I asked Mrs. Maclean if 
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her daughters waltzed, she looked as if I had 
asked her if they drank gin, and puffed with 
'indignation, — ^' Waltz ! no, my daughters do 
not waltz — will never, I hope, so intolerably 
forget the respect due to themselves. I should 
have no objection to their running away, but 
waltz they never shall.*" Yet last year I saw 
those girls waltzing every where, and mama 
priding herself on the elegant manner in which 
they can now forget the respect which was due 
to them at Dorismore. If all those mamas kept 
•a Journal, they would know, as my child shall 
see I do, that there cannot be a more foolish 
thing, although the commonest one in the world, 
than to judge of other people's feelings and 
opinions by our own; it is in fact to fancy that 
no standard can be right, or judgment true, sjpive 
that which we have set up as being infallible. 
Where the Scripture has plainly spoken, there 
can be but one rule for all mankind ; but where 
it has notf a difference of age, and station, of 
knowledge, society, and public opinion, will make 
a difference of right and wrong. How common 
to hear — " It is imposathle^ but that you must 
feel or see so and so ; you cannot think different- 
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ly.^ And would any one believe that this ocHoties 
from a creature, who, in ten years time, has pro- 
bably changed half his own notions. It used, to 
be one of my mother^s favourite quotations^ to 
prove that we thought any thing she chose to 

• 

say we thought, ^^ As face answereth to face in 
water, so does the heart of man to man;" so 
that each man having a tongue to tell his own 
feelings is quite superfluous. We used to 
reply, — "No doubt, just as one man's body 
answers to another — ^we have all two legs, two 
arms, ten fingers ; or as one man^s head to an» 
other— phrenologists say we have all the same 
number of organs;^ but nothing of this sort 
answered, it was not my mother's meaning. 
We admitted that all heiyrts were alike in hav^ 
ing feelings and follies, strong passions, and 
wrong desires, but she would have identity i 
and wliat the opposing testimony of the whole 
world could not convince her of, argum^t, of 
course, could never demonstrate. 

At length, I hit upon a way that succeeded 
completely. I took her to the Elfin's Ljom, and 
told her to look at her face in the pool. She 
laughed, and said it was so crooked, and multi^ 
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plied, and distorted, that she really could not 
find any resemblance for it. I repeated the text, 
and she did acknowledge that the heart of man 
was worse than the Elfin^s pool, a sea of troubled 
waters ; where torrents often rage, but seldom 
or never form the settled and standing calm; 
and she seemed forcibly struck, that excepting 
in similar circumstances, we could not judge of 
one man's heart by another. 

This has led me a long way from Dorismore ; 
but I see I have marked the next evening 
very differently — Count Travitale sang several 
songs from Figaro, and I went to bed in rap* 
tures ; but it made me die to be again at the 
opera; and I hated the idea of the Martins, 
and the Duncan Munroes, and all the other 
hobgoblins, worse than ever. For many days 
Mary and myself could talk of nothing but the 
Travitale ; and it brought back to my mind all 
the enchanting foreigners we had known in Lon- 
don, especially one or two Frenchmen, whose 
names Hay shall never hear, but whom neither 
of us are likely to forget. Pity made me like 
them at first, I believe; but whatever it was, 
or had been, memory now began to drive me 
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foreign mad ; and we all knew, that if ever tha 
Bourbons were restored, our friends would be 
high in their court It was one day, after read-^ 
ing a book Marquis Henri had given us, that 
we determined to visit and sketch the falls of 
Glensura — ^for they were very like a fall he had 
described to us near his old chateau at Auvergne. 
We took the hill walk, and entered the glen 
about a quarter of a mile above the house and 
home-steading of the Martinis ; and, after stand- 
ing a few minutes at the upper fall, I thought I 
heard music. Mary heard nothing, and began 
to sketch ; whilst I rambled about to find out 
what had caused the harmony, which I was sure 
had struck upon my ear. I ran on towards the 
lower fall; and when I had turned the rock,^ 
just where the young larches conceal from you 
the path below, I distinctly heard two very 
true voices singing a duet. The air was foreign 
and simple ; and the second voice remarkably 
rich and full. I should have taken it for Tr»- 
vitale's, but it was a woman's. I shall nevet 
forget my surprise, and how I crept along for 
fear of disturbing the singers. 

The song ceased, and they spoke to one 
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another; but I could not hear what they said. 
They were evidently on the Kisser's Seat ; and I 
crept nearer, and got directly behind them^ 
with only a little tree or two between, when 
they began another duet, an old favourite of 
mine — " Dieu d'amour'^ — the elder lady broke 
off — *^mais comment! toujours la meme me- 
prise. Je vous ai dit cent mille fois, que vous 
vous appuyez trop sur I'a. C'est Tamour, et 
non pas Y a-a-mour. Ma chere, vous n'avez pas 
Faccent juste, ni la mesure. Allons recom* 
mencez r — and they began again, and sang it 
delightfully through. I then walked forward ; 
and, entering into the open path, saw, as I had 
expected, two ladies, both with rather a foreign 
air; and the elderly one, who seemed about 
forty, had something very French, and very 
striking in her dress and figure. I walked up— ^ 
" Une etrangere — ^peut on demander le nom de 
Madame. Je me felicity du bonheur d'un 
rencontre, si m'attendu.*' Her air was most 
courteous. ^^ Pardon me, madam, I am not a 
foreigner — I am Mrs. Martin. I believe I have 
the honour of seeing Miss Munro." 

" Mrs. Martin ! ! are you really Mrs. Martin ? 
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you don't mean the ^ — I stopped ; I was going 
to say, " the faimer'^s wife i" but I believe the 
words stuck in my eyes, which were fixed upon 
her countenance — '^ I mean, are you Mrs. Mar- 
tin of Glensura ?^ 

^< Yes, ma'*am ; and this is my eldest daugh- 
ter — if you would honour us with a visit, and 
rest in our house, we shall be highly gratified.*" 

I pleaded want of time, and the late hour ; 
but promised a very speedy visit *'You were 
singing, Mrs. Martin, and I have interrupted 
you."" 

*' We were, madam : we have never met any 
body in this glen hitherto, and such a lovely 
scene almost inspires one with song. Pauline 
has a tolerable voice, and I oft^i practise with 
her here the few airs we know." 

" You must have been in France." 

'^ 1 was there for many years, madam, before 
the Revolution broke out. I spent the greater 
part of my childhood in France." 

I was in a complete flutter — she looked like a 
queen, and spoke like the genius of condescen- 
sion. I asked, hurriedly, after her husband and 
children, and we parted — she for the farm, and 
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I for the upper fall ; where, regardless of every 
thing but my own thoughts, I scrambled 
through bush and briar, to Mary. 

She was still drawing. " Mary ! Mary ! do 
you know what has happened ? I have seen — 
oh, such a creature ! she sings — ^it might have 
been a serenade of Italy — and such a graceful 
carriage ! I declare her figure is majestic ; and 
her brow, the brow of Minerva. How provoking 
of you to go on drawing — do you hear what I 
say ? She has been many years in France — and 
such an eye ! such a fascinating eye ! it tells of 
all within — ^intelligence, and mildness, and sense. 
Mary, will you listen ? — ^if s an eye of light ! I 
tell you, it beams with all that^s good. It is 
not black — if s not one of fire — ^it does not pierce 
one through ; but it bears peace to the heart it 
gazes on — ^there is no passion in it ; perhaps no 
high inspiration — no wild rhapsodies of enthu- 
»asm ; but if s one that has long looked on the 
right path, and followed where that led. — It's 
astcmishing how you can sit there, and seem so 
calm, and look so stupid ! You ought to be in 
an ecstacy at my description. I would not have 
told you, if I had thought you would have 
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cared so little — ^but, Mary, I hope you will 
come with me to visit her, won't you ?^ 

^' Not now, certainly, for it is just dressing 
time ; and you forget that you have never once 
told me who it is you are talking about.*" 

" Have I not ?— it's Mrs. Martin.'' 

" Lucy, you are certainly distracted ! you 
have been frightened, and are in a regular, 
rave.'' 

I then told her the circumstance as it had 
occurred ; and we agreed that it did seem very 
extraordinary ; and that we would go next day 
to visit her. Lord Chesterfield could not have 
received us more courteously, and certainly not 
with such unstudied grace ; and Mary was as 
much captivated with her as myself. All was 
cleanliness and comfort in the house; and with^ 
out any thing being or looking as the best-* 
behaved of its kind, and stuck up for show, 
every thing betokened the refined taste and 
sound mind that presided over its arrangement. 
Every thing was in keeping, excepting her own . 
beautiful figure, and that nameless grace, which 
sweetened every word, and adorned every action, 
and was far superior to the sphere she now 
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moved in. I do not know with what accent 
she spoke, whether it was Scotch or Eng- 
lish, or some composite language of her own ; 
but she had such expression, that the play of her 
features told you what she meant to say, before 
she began to utter any' words; and her musical 
voice would have made even the Hottentot's 
tongue delightful, if she had chosen to try it. 

I see I have made few notes on this subject,, 
excepting about the book, a full twelvemonth 
after; and Sir John Murray's visit, sixteen 
months after that : and I cannot remember the 
slow degrees by which we screwed out her his- 
tory ; but for some time we often went to Glen- 
sura, for the pure pleasure of her conversation. 
We settled that she must be an emigrant — ^pro- 
bably some one who had come over with the 
French princes : but we were obliged to be very 
cautious with our inquisitiveness ; for she was a 
woman, whose dignity forbade all impertinent cu- 
riosity as to her domestic concerns ; and she al- 
ways shrunk from touching upon them. One 
day, when she was not in the room, we took up 
^ miniature, exquisitely painted, representing a 
very beautiful woman, with a coronet on the 

N 
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frame, and lomething of the same kind, in dii^ 
monds, on the head. Mrs. Martin's colour rose 
when she saw us looking at it, and we asked 
who it was. 
" My mother." 

** Your mother was a French lady ?*• 
« No, ma^am, my mother was Scotch.'* 
^* Indeed ! Scotch ! and married in France ?^ 
^^ My mother was not married in France, and 
my father was Scotch also." The subject 
seemed to give her pain, and it dropped ; but it 
seemed to us so mysterious, and, of course, so 
interesting, that we were always coming out 
with some question or remark, that we hoped 
would elicit the truth. If she was Scotch^ she 
must have relations in Scotland, and where 
were they ? She had relations; but from having 
lived so long abroad, and other circumstances, 
scarcely knew any of them. What could these 
other circumstances be ? We never discovered 
from her mouth the names of any but the Mar^ 
tins ; and when, instigated by us, my father at- 
tacked Martin himself about the matter, he gave 
some queer Scotch answer, that told nothing. . 
When pressed about her maiden name, and how 
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he became acquainted with her, he answered— 
^' Ye see she had been a long time in our family; 
being, as one may say^ a kind of an orphan ; 
and, surely, it was natural like I should think 
of her.'' 

" Were any of her relations living ?*" 
^^'Deed, to tell the truth, be had never set 
eyes on any of them ; and she came into their 
family, as one might say, quite a baime.*" 

We soon found it was needless pushing the 
matter further, for we could obtain nothing sa^ 
tisfactory ; and in the meanwhile, my father 
strictly charged us not to injure them by letting 
the country know there was any thing strange 
in their history. He had no doubt a great deal 
of the mystery was our own fancy ; and if there 
was (my peculiarity in their history j it would 
all come out in time. We found, at lengthy 
that she had been seven years in a convent at 
Rouen ; but she was not a Catholic ; and that 
two of her daughters, Pauline and Lisette, 
were named after friends of her own residing 
there. She said that she saw no affectation 
in so naming them ; for she knew they would 
always be called either Polly or Paul, and 
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Lizzy. These convent ladies, and, we had 
reason to think, one or two more besides, cor- 
responded with her. We saw letters from both 
La Marechale dd Morcy, and La Comtesse 
Dargenson ; but they were all opened at the 
post-ofRce, therefore merely mquiries about 
health and welfare; and during the war, of 
course, she both wrote and received letters 
seldom. 

For a long while, we attributed her apparent 
ignorance of court and political affairs to pru- 
dence; but when we were satisfied that she 
really did know very little of these subjects, 
and was glad to be told any thing we knew 
of them, we were both surprised and disap- 
pointed. My father, all this time, had his 
own notions, and thought her some slip of roy- 
alty, or one of the hushed-up off-sets of nobility, 
in some particular quarters, where he knew 
stories not to be told again. He was taking his 
own measures of discovery, as far from the real 
thing as well could be ; and we were taking ours. 
We found out that she had never seen one of 
the French royal family, nor one of the British; 
and knew no more than a baby of court scandal. 
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She had no objection to talk of the convent, nor 
any thing relating to France : and at different 
times we gathered that she had lived some time 
with her mother in Paris, and that she was 
placed at this convent when she was seven years 
old. The head of it was one of the M ontmo- 
renci , family, now dead ; but with whom she 
corresponded for many years; and who seems 
to have been a perfect saint. She left the con- 
vent in 1784, when she was fourteen, and her 
mother was dead ; but she said she came to her 
father at Leith. 

More than this we could not extract. She had 
a very valuable massy gold chain, and a dia- 
mond brooch and ring, and one or two things 
of that kind, which looked very odd, and which, 
in process of time, we spied out and found had 
belonged to her mother ; and one day we saw a 
curious old clasped Bible in the room, and 
opening it, found written—" Rose Fullerton, 
Her mother's Bible. 16, Leith Walk." This 
was a grand discovery ; but we could make no 
more of it. No one of our acquaintance would 
enter into the wildgoos^ chase of finding out a 
Fullerton, who, thirty years before, had lived 
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in Leith Walk ; and my father believed it a 
feigned name altogether. She was an enchant- 
ing musician— at least in a romantic view-^for 
all her airs were poetry ; and every note die sang 
had in it such a soul of feeling I There was no- 
thing common in any of her most common ac- 
tiiHis; and her daughters, thongh they were 
pretty and well enough mannered, were not to be 
compared to her. They were of a different clay, 
and their minds tuned to harsher and commoner 
keys. She had no piano, but she had a guitar, 
and they all sang to it, and in summer we took it 
into the glen, to the spot where I had first seen 
her, and we used to have delightful concerts. 
She told me that she had learnt it in the oon^ 
vent ; and after her husband got his first farm^ 
he bought her one, and from having a stroi^ 
natural taste for music, she had easily re-taught 
herself. She said they could never have afford* 
ed themselves a piano, and at any rate, it would 
liave been soon spoilt by her children, or if they 
had been obliged to move ; and it would get so 
constantly out of tune, that she could have no 
pleasure in it, and she had therefore made the 
guitar her family instrument* 
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Her daughters were well-informed girls, as 
far as the books of the day admitted — perhaps 
I ought rather to call them women, for the 
youngesf was eighteen by the time we knew 
them. They were good geographers from 
maps, and not bad historians ; above all, they 
had the very singidar accomplishment of know* 
ing well the history of their own country ; they 
worked quick and neatly, and spoke French 
almost as well as their interesting mother. She 
said she had taught them these things, because 
knowledge appeared to her a positive good, and 
if properly used, would never lead them out of 
their station, but only enable them to adorn it, 
and open to them, within it, sources of enjoy- 
ment above their neighbours, and reasons for 
gratitude and content. She did not intend 
them to be governesses, looking upon all de- 
pendence, and all unequal associations, as a 
wretched thing; but if they remained unmar- 
ried, they were not unfitted for mantua-makers 
in a large town, or school-mistresses in a small 
one ; and if they married, would make sensible 
and improving wives for farmers or merchants, 
the latter being the line in which she expected 
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them to settle, and where their French ^ould 
be very useful. 

Soon after this, we heard that Lisette was 
engaged to White Hector, and we lx>ught a 
guitar to give her on her wedding-day; but 
here are my notes, and I may truly call them 
notes of woe. Before that day came, Lisette 
was in her coffin, and her bridal mantle was the 
cold white shroud. Hector ferried her over 
Loch Carbra, for she had been spending the 
day at his farm, when a dreadful swell came 
down the Gully, close to Ronald's Isles, and 
the boat was overset, and they gone for ever. 
No human eye waa there to see, and no human 
hand to help them ; the death-shriek died upon 
the gale, and the bodies sunk as viewless, as the 
spirits rose for heaven, and no one thought of 
them or danger till the storm came on to howl 
their requiem, many minutes after. Poor Mar- 
tin went out, but seeing nothii^, thought that 
Lisette was spending the night with the Carbra 
people, and they hoped the same of Hector at 
Glensura; but the next day, when all looked 
glad in heaven, the boat was found drifted up 
between the mountains, and both families knew 
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their fate. The bodies were drawn out, and 
buried in the same grave ; and when Lisette's 
mother was first told, the tears gushed down 
her cheeks, and her answer was, " God's will be 
done.*' 

I think our sympathy at that time made a 
deep impression on her ; and she often seemed in^ 
clined to tell us something more about herself, 
but the words that rose from her heart died upon 
her lips, and we learned nothing. About six 
months afterwards, Pauline married rich M ac- 
farlane, and that seemed to give her great com- 
fort. I think Sir Colin Murray was at the 
wedding, but we had such a crowd of people 
that I cannot recollect. I danced with the 
bridegroom, and Mary with young Martin ; and 
I think it must have been Sir Colin who lost 
his shoe, and danced the reel of Hautakim with 
one ofi^ and one on. However, it was some- 
thing about the wedding that led to his visiting 
Glensura and falling in love (for I can call it 
nothing else) with Mrs. Martin. I am sure he 
made more fuss about her than Hay did about 
me, which had very nearly produced a quarrel 

between us ; however, results were different, so 
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I need not recall those scenes. Sir Colin, after 
raving about what she was, became furious to 
know what and who she had been— so curiously 
are things brought about. We tdd him that 
our only information was the silver-clasped 
Bible, and that the name inscribed therein 
was Rose FuUerton, 15, Leith Walk, with 
the date. 

^' Fullerton \ Gtxxi heavens ! the very fel* 
low I bought my horse from; then now I 
know all about her. He had a small property 
near Selwick that I was very near buying, five- 
and-twenty years ago. Clever fellow he was, 
but he^s dead now, and that place sold to 
Campbell ; I am glad I did not buy it, for it 
has turned out a bad purchase. Ha! so she 
was Rose Fullerton; I wonder what has be* 
come of all the man's other children.^ 

" Well, but who was he f" we asked. 

" Aye, who was he, indeed. Surely, I can^ 
not be quite a hundred, and yet it seems to me 
so long since I knew him. It must be nearly 
thirty years since first I went to No. 15, Leith 
Walk-^to that very FuUerton's, to look at 
Jupiter — the finest horse I ever had. He was 
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my first hunter, and a prodigiously noble 
animal. Rose Fullerton ! very odd, indeed ! 
VERY singular! she must be the very girl I 
never saw — they told me she was dead, or lost, 
or something, but she must be the one, for the 
others were not above three inches high, and 
could just speak — ^little things of six or seven 
years old." 

'^ Do, pray, tell us, Sir Colin, was he a gen- 
tleman ?"' 

" Aye, was he, indeed ! I wonder who can 
tell that. So, she ^s Rose -Fullerton —there can 
be no doubt about it; the name, and the pic* 
ture, and the convent. A gentleman, indeed ! 
Her father was master of the horse, if you want 
to know, and I suppose, thought he was a 
gentleman. No wonder she is beautiful, for 
Rose Fullerton, Mrs. Martin, was the daughter 
of that fellow and the Marchioness of Eilbrae/^ 

" Now, by all that ^s wonderful," said my 
father, ^^ is she Lady Kilbrae^s child ? Rosa- 
mond Marchioness of Kilbrae. I can remember 
her— it seems like a dream now — coming here 
in the old Marquises life-time; it was just be- 
fore I went to school; I suppose I might be 
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about seven years old; and they came with four 
greys and long tails, and the Marquis promised 
me a pair of gold spurs, but he never sent 
them. I dare say that very man was with her 
at the time, for I do now remember my father 
speaking of it ; she had her own horses and her 
own groom. I can recollect her extreme beauty^ 
young as I was, but my father said she was 
always a foolish woman, and she died a most 
abandoned one. I forget the story now, but 
I think she married this man about a year 
after the Marquises death, and did not they say 
she asked him P Sir Colin, you ought to know, 
for your father was very intimate with the 
famUy.^ 

" Yes, I ought to know, indeed ; but it is 
extraordinary how these things fade from, the 
memory and life, and the memory of life pass 
like a tale that is told! Many a happy. hour 
have I spent at Kilbrae; but I was a lad at 
Oxford at the time of her second marriage, and 
I never saw her afterwards. I do believe Mrs. 
Martin is very like her, but with more dignity 
and intellect than the Marchioness could have 
had. She conducted herself very well as long 
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as old Lord Kilbrae lived, and was looked upon 
as a model of every thing excellent ; and when 
he died she was overwhelmed with grief, and 
shut herself up, and would see no one. What 
had turned her head, I never heard. Whether 
the gloom and desolateness of her situation, 
acting on too sensitive a mind, or books of the 
levelling philosophy, which was then in vogue, 
and which, with a company of other noble 
geese, she patronized from vanity, and I dare 
say, afterwards studied from duliiess: aiid as 
titled ladies seldom have their reasoning powers 
much cultivated, it was not to be supposed that 
she could detect its sophistry, nor foresee its 
dreadful consequences. There never was any 
scandal about her in the country, but FuUerton 
was handsome, and could read and write — and, 
I have heard my father say, really had a great 
deal of information, and in his own station was 
quite a superior man, and though not a High- 
lander, he was attached to her with all the de^ 
votion of a clansman to his chieftainess. In 
that country, you know, she was a Mary 
Queen of Scots — too much of a Mary, indeed ; 
and the story goes, that she one day sent for 
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Fullerton, and told him that she was, and had 
long been, in love with him — that her fortune 
was very large, and that if he consented, she 
would marry him. The man at first was 
frightened, and thought she had gone crazy; 
nor was it easy {or him suddenly so to over* 
come the awe he had always entertained for her^ 
as to tell her the dictates of his own good sense. 
You must know, that after they were married, 
he behaved so well that my father visited them, 
and had all this from his own lips. He told 
her that wealth, rank, and beauty w^re hard 
temptations to any man, but that he had never 
presumed to soar, even in thought, so much 
above his sphere — that unequal marriages were 
very seldom happy; and that he could never 
rise to rank with nobility, whilst she would not 
bear to fall to his condition. However, she 
persisted — said, that by birth all men were 
equal — that talent was the only true distinction, 
and nobleness of soul the only real greatness— 
that he had more mind than half the coroneted 
brows in Britain; together with a vast deal 
more nonsense, all to the same self-willed pur- 
pose ; and when he found her settled and bent, 
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he of course accepted the extraordinary fortune 
thrown in his way. The marriage acted like 
an earthquake in the neighbourhood, at first, 
and amazement and horror kept every body 
from them. Indeed, the very spirit of the 
times, which had probably corrupted her — that 
republican spirit, which brought on the Ameri- 
can war — that delirium of cavilling and scepti* 
cism, which ended in the French revolu- 
tion, rendered her example the more alarming, 
and made it the more necessary for every friend 
of order to discountenance any one degrading 
themselves from the station in which Providence 
had placed them. Besides, the conduct of a 
woman of family injures or exalts society in 
general, and has a strong reflex influence on all 
connected with her. Her sisters considered the 
marriage a blot in each of their 'scutcheons, and 
Lady Craighurrie never would hear her name 
mentioned afterwards. She never saw her, or 
forgave her, and returned her letters unopened. 
I have a notion the present family would do 
the same, though they are violent whigs, and 
will shake the hands of all the butchers*^ and 
bakers in the country, when the Honourable 
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Lord Jobn^s election is in question. Lady 
Claymore, who was, I do believe, tbe.very best 
woman that ever trod upon the earth, did for- 
give her ; and although she never would visit 
at Eilbrae, or have any communication with 
Fullerton, she often wrote to her sister, and 
received her for three weeks at Castle Ro- 
nadhu.*" 

Sir Colin stopped, but we were not half sa- 
tisfied. 

" What happened next. Sir Colin ?— and how 
came she to put her daughter in a convent ?-:-« 
and had she any other children P— and was she a 
Catholic ? — and who was she ?^ 

" She was no Catholic,'^ said Sir Colin ; ^^ and 
long before she died, I am afraid, no Protes- 
tant either. She was Lady Rosamond M acal- 
pine, a daughter of Lord Benalder's, and she 
had no other children but this one girl, who 
was not bom till three years after the marriage. 
Fullerton, though no one could ever have mis- 
taken him for the nurture of gentle blood, 
behaved so well, that he was visited by all the 
gentlemen, and was named amongst them mas- 
ter of the horse; while she, his wife, soon found 
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that vanity and refinement can never be happy 
in degradation ; nor did her conduct in . any 
degree justify the imprudence of the step she 
had taken ; she was despised by her equals, and 
made no friends of her inferiors, so that her 
philosophy did not takcy and she had no wor- 
shippers. She had lost the respect due, and so 
willingly paid to the high-bom beauty,. and. the 
dowager peeress^— the rank, or I should rather 
say, the proud old blood of the neighbourhood, 
when they paid her any attention only conde* 
scended to her, and the upstarts; were familiar. 
She was ashamed to appear in London, and the 
families round Kilbrae, to whose society she 
was alike confined and condemned, were so in- 
ferior in style and courtliness to the line of 
life in which she had once moved, that she 
soon evinced for them the disgust she felt. 
The rough, unpolished, unwashed diamond of 
Scottish virtue, had no charms. for her. She 
was incapable of appreciating such characters. 
She had seen the brilliants of St. Jameses, and 
admired and lived upon, their recollection. All 
glitter had charms for her, and it mattered nOt 
whether it was gilding- or beautiful gold ; she 
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knew not the value of solidity, and therefore 
oould not estimate it in any of its comparative de> 
grees. It would have been more consistent with 
her philosophy to say, that she loved the un- 
wrought, unpurified metal, better than all the 
finest workmanship of an Asiatic treasury ; but, 
besides that, no reflecting mind can seriously up- 
hold such folly, and that when left to ourselves, 
we natiurally revert to the truth of things, and 
forget the paradoxes of learning ; she was too 
impressed with her situation to think, or care, 
what she ought to say. She gave full sway to 
the feelings of her heart, and let untamed v&. 
nity lead her at its will. In her wish to join 
again the gay world, and be once more the 
glad and welcome star she had often shone, one 
thing always stood in her way — her husband. 
This thought first produced fretfulness and dis- 
content, and then many other tempers, which 
it was hard for him to bear ; and that which led 
to altercations, lessened both his respect and 
affection, and obliged him to leam that he was 
the commanding power. She despised him for 
his want of birth and education ; and he her, for 
a weakness of mind more worthy of ccmtempt. 
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At last, pour comble da malhewr, came tliis 
child, and her loathing increased to hatred ; it 
put a stop to her idea of a separation, and 
seemed to bar her hope of dazzling in second 
wdowbood, supposing she could annoy him to 
^eath. Kilbrae was given up for a sum of 
money to the present marquis's father, and she 
went abroad to undergo the catastrophe of per* 
petuating the line of Fullerton. Her child 
was bom at Brussels ; and soon after she went 
all wrong, and it became disgraceful to mention 
her name, and painful to think that such a 
vision had ever crossed our path*--ever flitted 
in the light, to be lost in darkness. She became, 
as it were, an atom, whose place was blotted out 
of creation— -as unregarded, and unmissed, as 
though it had never been : ^ Sq short,^ as an 
excellent writer of our own day observes, ^ is 
the step from infamy to obUvion.' The only 
event that ever again recalled her to memory, 
was the notification of her death, twelve years 
after, by which five thousand pounds reverted 
to the present family, and the money that 
remained to Fullerton, was the ten thousand 
pounds that had been given in consideration 
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of her never returniDg to Kilbrae. When 
I knew Fullerton— for I was never at home 
during his residence near us— he was, as I tell 
you, living in Leith, married to a coarse, vulgar 
woman, and had several children, for he h^d 
been long divorced from the marchioness, and 
I know that he thought his daughter Rose was 
dead ; but his feelings and character luul both 
been injured by unhappiness, and I do not be« 
lieve it troubled him much. I wonder Lady 
Clajrmore did not take the child — such a woma^ 
as she was — ^never defying the opinion of the 
world, but as firmly able to stand its dread laugh 
as Luther himself, in every case of right an^d 
wrong. Mrs. Martin is more like her than any 
lady I have seen.'' 

Sir CoUn said, that having been so much 
abroad, and engaged with his regiment for many 
years, he had entirely lost sight of the Fuller* 
tons, but he rather thought the daughters were 
married to candle-makers and grocers in Glas- 
gow, and the sons out in the East and West 
Indies. He was resolved to call again on Mr^. 
Martin, and ask the sequel of her history ; but 
when he did so, there was a something in her 
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quiet and imperial eye that silenced curiosif y; 
and annihilated impertinences, and he came^ 
away without having asked a single question; 
It was easy now to find out all her relatione 
from the peerage ; her uncles and aunts were 
dead, but she had first cousins by the dozen. 
Most of them, too, very proud people, and we 
hesitated whether or not to make her existence 
and history known to them. On consideration, 
we decided in the negative, as we did not see 
what good it could do. She ievidently shrank 
from being known, and had she been ofieredj 
would not have changed her sphere for theirs. 
She was independent and contented, and no- 
thing would ever make Martin a companion 
for her lord and lady's connexions. The only 
advantage that occurred to us to afford them, 
was helping the sons forward in the world ;■ but 
as they did not then require any assistance, we 
let the matter rest. 

Nothing more seems to have happened this 
year with regard to Glensura, excepting that the 
mistress taught me the guitar ; and now my little 
Journal comes to a happy time, when I could 
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think of no one but myself, that is, of my better 
and worse halves — the worse, I suppose, being 
the double-minded one. It was one sweet ev^n* 
ing in spring, when what I had long been 
expecting took place; and the lordly Hay on 
bended knee said, " Lucy, will you marry me ?** 
and I said, ^^Yea, verily, so be it;^ and in 
process of time so it was. Who would think, 
that this one Journal-book contained the record 
of fifteen years. So much of the story of a life 
as uxunarked with prominent events as most 
lives, and yet full of interest, in all that con* 
stitutes the responsibilities of existence — wealth, 
influence, literary advantages, and religious in* 
struction, with much of health, and the cam^ 
mand of time. What strange scenes — ^what 
competed events — what volumes of ideas this 
little book brings upon me ; but I could never 
write them all down, for, as Scott says,—* 
^' Thoughts that the tongue takes hours to tell, 
glance quick as lightning through the soul." 
It is pleasure to see, since I began it, many 
opinions changed for the better, some good no* 
tions confirmed, and some wisdom gained for 
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riper age ; and it is pleasant also to feel con- 
scious of the candour which inshes to make 
past errors a warning for the future. 

The next event noted, is our visit to Eilbrae, 
where we went with my father, and the family 
were not at home; we ehtered the house to 
show Miss Moss the pictures, and we saw a 
line of eight marchionesses, but not the beau- 
tiful daughter of Lord Benalder. The old 
gardener showed us the pictures, and he had 
been about the house almost as long as its old 
trees. 

** Pray," said my father, " was not one of 
the marchionesses, Lady Rosamond Macat 
pine ?"" 

The man smiled, and shook his head. 

" 'Deed was she, your honour ?^ 

" And which is her picture ?" 

" Her picture's no here; aiad if you are want- 
ing to see it, I would be canny, and no saying 
ony thing aboot it. I'm thinking its joost i' noo 
stuck up, a hint my wife's bed oot by.'* 

" And what 's the reason it's not here ?^ 

" Hoo, yere honour, surely kens, or ye'd 
never have askit, theyVe keep it me on in this 
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toon though I kent the story ; and they wadnia 
pit me awa', for I aye was faithfu' to the 
feymily, but I 'm the only yeen o' the ser- 
vants that ever seed her; and I was a wee 
laddie i' the garden at the time she left. Mony's 
the year sin I heard tell o* her name. She deed 
i' foreign parts, some gate, and was no that 
gude, I'm thinking; but> yere hon6ur kens 
weel enough, she ma^-rid Rob Fullerton, wha was 
her leddy ship's groom, and the lord marquis 
that last was, and the preesent one that is, for 
I kennM them baith — tellet me that gin ever I 
showed their piktur, or spaik anent my leddey, 
they'd turn me aff afore the morrow^s mom ; and 
if it had na' been for the questions your honour 
askit sae partiklar-like, and that yere kent for 
an extraordinar discreet gentleman,**' (my father 
had just given him half-a-guinea,) " I surely 
wad na hae don it. I dar na mention the name 
to my lord, for he judges it a shame to the 
blood, and he'd turn me out a house and hame, 
and I'm o'er auld noo to aim my breed at ony 
ither place.*" 

" My father promised he would not mention 
the picture, and we saw it behind the dirty old 
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woman^s dirty bed, covered with cobwebs and 
dust. When wiped, it was very like Mrs. Martinis 
miniature, but not so good. My father asked 
a few more questions about the lost original. 

" She and Rob,'^ said the man, " did na sort 
weel thegither, and she wad na let him hae the 
girl, and they were separated, but hoo— yere 
honor kens a' about that, and after my leddy's 
death, (for she was aye called my leddy,) he 
foond out, and I ^m thinking ^twas the Countess 
o' Claymore that telt him, that my leddy had 
pitten the girl in a convent to mak her a Papist, 
and he got her hame; but the step-mither, 
honest woman, did na like her, and she gaed 
away one night to the Pier o^ Leith and drooned 
herself, and they never saw the corpse, nor nae- 
thing, but there was a white whale cam' up 
that time as far as the Queen's Ferry, and they 
thought it likely it had swallowed her.^ 

My father said nothing, and giving him half- 
a-crown more, we came away, having only 
gained the comfortable assurance that we must 
never mention Mrs. Martin'^s name to any of 
the Kilbrae family. 

The next event was Mary's marriage, and I 

o 
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have no doubt she felt the loss of us both ; and 
she had still more reason to do so, when Rose, 
her only remaming daughter, married a wine- 
merchant, and settled in f ranee. Poor Rose ! 
perhaps it is wrong to judge her harshly, but I 
am afraid she is but a light-headed creature, and 
the kindness of her mothers friends, Mesdames 
de Moncey d^Argenson and De Haqueville, so 
honourable to themselves, has been unfortunate 
for her. She has quite forgotten her own 
country, and her father^s house; and though 
she never could forget her mother, she ceased 
to be a comfort to her. She is a finer lady, but 
not a better woman than her who gave her birth 
— so often do the coveted advantages of this 
world prove snares and misfortunes to those on 
whom they are bestowed : not that we should 
be less thankful for our good gifts, or value them 
less highly, but only be more careful to use, 
and more fearful of abusing them. I have de- 
rived benefit from every letter that I ever re- 
ceived from Mrs. Martin, and I see I have 
marked the one about Rosens marriage. How 
delighted she was with it. " Oh ! blindness to 
the future kindly given.*" She was all joy ; but 
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as usual in thi& worlds her joy was soon suc- 
ceeded by mourning. She went to nurse Pauline 
on her second confinement, and saw mother and 
infant both taken away ; instead of her daugh- 
ter's recovery, which she had hoped to see, she 
was the witness of her funeral. Poor woman I 
she felt bereaved, and strongly expressed her 
sorrows, but she was only beginning to taste the 
cup of gall, and as yet no anguid^ mingled in its 
unpalateableness, to poison the tears of natural 
regret. She never mourned unprofitably, for 
she knew that the arrows of death, and the 
darts of affliction, are not sent at random, and 
her faith in another world was fixed and strong. 
Mrs. Martin had n;iade no object her idol, and 
always said that she endeavoured to love only 
such things very entirely as she hoped to find 
in heaven. Nevertheless she had one prop and 
stay left — ^the chosen of her youthful heart — the 
companion of her advancing years — the beloved 
of her soul, and desire of her eyes^—but he, too, 
was removed from her by a stroke. The very 
next year, he fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and 
never spoke again. She had loved as woman 
only can love, and she became a widow indeed. 

o3 
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Still no murmur escaped ber : she bowed in re- 
signation — that real resignation which would 
not, if it could, recall the object of its regret, and 
that can bear to walk on here without that dear 
object, as long as it shall please God to defer the 
re-union it confidently hopes for. Her soul was 
bowed in sadness, but her spirit often lighted 
up, as it seemed to hold communion with the 
world above ; and she sought her happiness in 
the anxious fulfilment of every active duty, 
though she never was quite the same woman 
afterwards. 

Hay himself kindly allowed me to offer her 
a home with us ; but James Martin, ber eldest 
son, took the farm, and she preferred remaining 
with him. Next autumn, she became danger- 
ously ill, and was supposed to be dying of the 
dropsy ; she sqffered agony, and was confined 
entirely to the house. I went first to Dunlui, in 
order to be near her, and then, whilst Hay made 
his tour in Ireland, took up my abode at Glen- 
sura to nurse her. She was deeply touched by 
this instance of affection, but told me she be- 
lieved herself to be incurable. At length, one 
day, Mrs. Martin was lying on the sofa, after a 
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morning passed in greater pain than usual, and 
said she was convinced she could not last long^ 
and begged I would continue Rose's friend, if 
ever she returned to Scotland. She then pulled 
from behind the sofa pillow a curious old- 
fashioned bsg, and took out of it the miniature, 
the silver-clasped Bible, the gold-chain and 
jewels, a pocket-book, and several letters, in 
▼arious hands. She said, with a deep sigh, 

" These things, Mrs. Hay, contain the his- 
tory of my life; and now that it is near a 
dose, I will tell you its events, for your kind- 
ness to me deserves this confidence."" She then 
opened the case containing the miniature. " This 
is my mother's picture ; I have many great re- 
lations, but there will be no occasion to tell 
them of my death, for they never knew there 
was such a creature living ; and I thank God 
that I have spent my time here without being 
burthensome or disgraceful to any of them. My 
mother was the Marchioness of Eilbrae, and my 
father was her second husband, and her own 
groom. Spare me on the subject ; yoii will find 
plenty of people still living, who can tell you 
tales which I must not repeat. I was born 
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abroad — I do not know where ; but I never ex- 
perienced a parent'^B love, and hare been, from 
first to last, the child of a gracious Providence, 
who has proved to me father, mother, kindred, 
and protector ; one who is indeed all-sufficient. 
The first thing I lemember, is a virient quarrel 
between my parents, and the next day my mo- 
ther, taking me with her in a carriage, the house 
we then left I ttever saw again. We travelled 
about for a long time; and I suffisred much from 
sickness and bad food^ and various evils, and 
was very glad when my mother settled at last in 
Paris. She was separated tram my fadier, who 
malried again, and he told me that from the day 
of the divorce to the time of- her death, he never 
knew what had become of her. She got me » 
Bonnej and I very seldom saw her, fbr ^e was 
constantly out, or in large oompanies at home. 
The Count de Breveterre used to be very much 
at the house, and sometimes noticed me ; one 
day I was in the rocmi with tfaem both, a most 
unusual thing, when I heard him recommend 
that she should not trouble herself with me any 
longer, and he could get me well provided for, 
under eare of his aunt, at Rouen. Letters passed. 
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my wardrobe was adjusted afresh, and at last 
my mother took me to the convent of Notre 
Dame, at Rouen. She kissed me — ^it was the 
first thne in my recollection, and the last, — I 
never saw her more. I wrote to her often, and 
in the course of five years received two answers; 
but they are both destroyed^ It was only by 
these letters, and the half-yearly payment of my 
board, that we knew she wiEis ainre. 

^^ About a twelv^aon A jiefore receiving 
the last letter, the payments ceased altogether, 
aad the conv^t being too poor to keep m^ for 
nothing, thc^ abbess was greatly distressed to 
know what to do, and asked me who, and 
where my telationsr.wiere, to whom she could 
apply^ I ^^ nev)^ thought 9i. delations be- 
fore, and knew nothmg of jthem; but this 
quedtien sent the fitBt chill my heart ever i%- 
ceived, as a being who had claims on no (me. 
I timnot say I wa» friendless, for every nun was 
my friend there : Madame Montmoren9i truly 
was to me as a mother ; and all the girls who 
were boarders there for their education, like 
myself, considered me as a sister. This abbess 
wrote forcibly to my mother, representing her 
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duties to her; but receiving no answer, Pere 
Dominique, our confessor, went to Paris on 
purpose to see her, if possible. He brought 
back the money due, with tidings that she was 
ill, and something about gambling debts, which 
made the abbess doubt whether she should not 
send me away ; but I cried and begged so ear- 
nestly to remain, that she was softened, and 
the subject dropped. The next time money 
became due, the same difficulties occurred, and 
Pere Dominique again went to Paris and brought 
back the sum owing for my expenses: again 
there were consultations ; but again I was suf- 
fered to stay on. Four months after, a parcel 
came to the convent for me, and I was called 
into the parlour, and told of my mother'^s death. 
The parcel consisted of a casket of jewels, 
of great brilliancy and value, and the articles 
you now behold, excepting- only this chain 
and Bible. The jewels were laid up in the 
convent treasury, and the abbess looked over 
the pocket-book with me. It contained a man^s 
portrait, which we burnt, and a letter from 
Lady Claymore, with a song which my mother 
used often to sing, and taught me before I left 
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Paris. You will find both in the place where 
she laid them. The abbess wrote to Lady 
Claymore, telling her of me, and also that the 
convent was unable to support me gratis, and 
asking what she wished done with me ; in eight 
weeks time we received the most cruel letter 
that ever was written, but thanking La Mere 
Montmorensi for her care of me, and stating 
that I had a father still alive, to whom she,' 
Lady Claymore, would make known my situa^ 
tion, and who, of course, was my natural guar- 
dian ; but if he consented, she would have me 
to live with her at Castle Bonadhu ; and in the 
mean time, the convent might draw upon her 
for my stipend. 

'* No other letters arrived ; my board was 
twice paid by Lady Claymore, and then ceased. 
The abbess wrote about it, but received no 
answer ; at length, thinking that perhaps some 
offence had been taken at her keeping the jewels, 
she sent them to Castle Ronadhu. I suppose 
letters missed, for the casket was received, but 
not acknowledged ; and then came a letter from 
my father, very kind, and yet it filled me with 
sorrow. He said I might remain till the next : 

o5 
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payment was due, and then he would discharge 
my expenses, and take me home. He was de- 
lighted to find that I was alive and happy ( told 
me that he had married again a lady who would 
be very glad to receive me, and to introduce 
me to five little brothers and sisters. I wept 
bitterly, but it did not defer the evil hour. 
Time passed rapidly, and when pay-day came, 
a Capt. Thomson arrived with the money, and 
said he was oommisaoned to convey me in his 
ship to Scotland. Louise, Therese, and Mar- 
guerite, who had had the charge of me, seemed 
as brokenhearted as I was, and with many a 
blessing, and many a sigh, on the 10th of June, 
1784, I left Notre Dama^ the abode of piety 
and peace^ to enter on a worid of disturbance 
and trouble. Capt. ThoiiiSQii was exceedingly 
kind, but nothing could reconcile me to being 
torn from persons who deserved aU my affec 
tions, and to whom they bad been irretocably 
giveti* It was likeputtitrg out a sensitive plant 
to beard wmter*s blasts and trying to cheer it 
with the straggling beams of a winter^s sun. 

" We were three weeks in reaching Scotland ; 
and as soon as my father heard that the vessel 
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wds arrived, he came to meet me. He was a tall, 
powerful man^ with a hakidsome face and good- 
hiimoured ex{lressioii ; but his eye was dull, and 
hid language and manners seemed to me equally 
strange and doarse. I had almost forgotten my 
native tongue, and I cannot say it sounded mu- 
sioalLy to my sick heart. Hfe, on the other hand, 
had almost forgotten French, but he tried to 
speak it, and I became a little amused with our 
mutual attempts to understand one another. 

'^ He took me to his house, and it struck me 
with a horror I can never forget. My step- 
mother was a harsh, stem-looking womai^ with 
red hair, and high cheek-bones, and such hands 
and feet as I had imagined 'only belonged to 
Paissa^des ; indeed, she looked so very like one, 
and talked so loud$ that I shrank from her invo- 
luntarily. She, on the other hand, took a dis- 
like to my French accent and French dress. The 
children were stiff, and did not seem at all in- 
clined to like me. I was put into a room with 
Kate and Jane, who pulled about'my things, 
and, after putting their fingers in their mouths, 
would come and take hold of me, in the coarsest, 
rudest manner. My bed was hard, and in a dark 
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alcove, with the heaviest blankets and sheets^ 
and smelling of oil, and shut up like a closet. 
The window would not open, and the walls 
were bare. I shuddered and cried. The next 
morning our breakfast looked to me like a most 
disgusting brown pudding; it was porridge. 
' I turned from it with loathing, and my father 
ordered me some coffee. I had, with many 
sneers for my affectation, a mess of weak, horrid 
coffee, with sour bread, sour cream, and bad 
butter; at dinner, broth made of cabbages, 
sheep^s head, haggis, and white and black pud- 
dings ft these are trifles, but ^^ trifles form the 
sum of human things.^ I thought I should be 
starved, and turned quite sick. I felt so forlorn, 
with not a creature to speak to or care for me, 
that I did little else but cry; and my stepmother, 
who had never known what it was to shed a 
tear, called me a puir, weak, fechless thing, that 
never would do any good in the world, and 
must be broke of such habits. She got me com- 
mon clothes, detestably made ; and my French 
dress was laid aside. She mocked my attempts 
at speaking Scotch, and laughed at all my ac- 
complishments. She wovdd not suffer me to 
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ready and ordered me to make the children's 
clothes; nay even to act the part of housemaid. 
I was blamed for all her children'^s faults ; and 
she did every thing in her power to set my father 
against me ; but he was always kind. I think he 
really loved me, only he loved quiet better, and 
Qould not be troubled to combat her will. 

I had been three weeks at home, wretched be- 
yond description, when a magnificent equipage 
appeared at the door, and Lady Claymore was 
announced. She was a woman, whose lovely 
countenance bore the impress of her exalted 
soul. My heart leaped when it saw her, ^and I 
clung to her as if her departure would be my 
destruction. She was then living in Edinburgh, 
and came to take me, that I might spend some days 
with her. This was happiness. We were like 
mother and daughter, and I was as gay as the 
birds of spring. She told me, if ever I wanteci. 
a home, to come to Castle Ronadhu ; that she 
had asked my father's leave, and he had no ob- 
jection ; but that Mrs. FuUerton would not hear 
of this plan. She spoke of my mother's jewels, 
and gave me back those you see here, saying, 
that when I came to live with her, I should have 
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them all ; and she gave me this Bible and gold 
chain. As you may well believe^ After reoeiTing 
this attention from Lady Clajnkiore, I was 
doubly teased, and doubly miserable, when I 
returned to Leith Walk ; for it is the concomi* 
tant of vul^u: minds to hate what they envy; 
My stepmother could not bear my having great 
relations; and provoked me to quarrel, by 
abusing, most shamefully, my benefactress. She 
next spake slightingly 4)f my own mother, which 
put me in a fury ; and she ended by strikii^ me. 

My father coming up stairs, was extremely 
angry ( and, for once^ was roused to say, tha^ 
I should never be ill-used ; and that if she did 
not treat me better, he wovdd leave her and her 
children pennyless. 

^^ But the indignity I had recdved fretted 
within ; and I determined she should never have 
it in her power to use me so agaim I locked my 
room door, and wmte to the abbess ; telling her 
that I would be a servant in the convent, if she 
Would let me return. I put my letterinto^the post ; 
and, two days after, having dressed myself in my 
French clothes, and made up a bundle, contain- 
ing these articles, and as much more as I could 
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carry, I set off, in the gloom of the evening, to 
the shore. My dressaaturally Excited attention, 
and several sailors asked me what I wanted. I 
said, a vessel going to Ft^ance ; and they led me 
to one, which was only waiting for a wind, and 
which proved to be Captain Thomson'^s. I told 
him I was miserable, and resolved to return to 
the convent; and iii|||Beated him to take me thither. 
He let me remain on board all night ; and, after 
giving me a comfortable breakfast, next day^ 
disappeared* What was my horror to see him 
return with my father, to^ whom he told all 
he knewp and with wh<^ I walked back in 
silence. My stepmother'^s rage knew no bounds ; 
nor my wretchedness. She tied^^my hands 
behind me, and locked me for one whole day 
in a dark closet, feeding me herself with bread 
and water. I was not in bed that night ; and, 
next morning, when she came to rep^t the di^ 
gusting meal, I fainted. My istepmother became 
frightened, and I was once more taken out to light 
and air; 'but, what with fear, and grief, and 
deeply-i^ounded pride, I fell into a fever, and 
lay for many days very ill. The servant-girl 
attended me, and Mrs. FuUerton never came into. 
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the room, except to make some insulting speech. 
She was near to her confinement ; and the baby 
came, and she was walking about again, and 
well, before I was able to go down stairs; a 
circumstance' she exulted in, as I could not, 
from the state of my health, put my intention 
into execution of leaving the house altogether. 

^^The baby was an uf^ and very cross 
child ; and I was compelled to tend it ; an em- 
ployment I hated more than any thing. At last 
Ae took it from me one evening, anil desired 
*vm'to wash its linen. Fortunately, Jane and 
Kate had been movefjl out of my comfortless 
room during the fever, and not been put in 
again; so I* took the things up there, and began 
to wash. I complained of fatigue, and went 
very early to bed. It so happened that all 
the rest of the family letired that night earlier 
^an usual. It was the beginning of Septem- 
ber, a fine moonlignt night; so I got out of bed 
at three oVlock, dressed myself, took my bun- 
dle, as I had done bdEbre, and, descending to 
the parlour, jumped out of the window, ran 
to the shore, and wandered two or three miles 
along it, till I saw a ferry-boat ; I then gave 
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the goodnatured man, who was sitting in it, 
a shilling, to ferry me over to the coast of 
Fife. I had just half a guinea in the world. 

" Arrived on the opposite shore, I cimnot tell 
you how happy and light I felt — ^like a prisoner 
escaped his dungeon. I had a grey duffel cloak, 
to hide my foreign dress; and 1 got my break- 
fast, as a poor wanderer, from a farm house, 
and then proceeded on my way. I did not know 
what I meant to do, till the thought struck me^ 
that L wsvdd go to Castle Ronadhu ; and f 
knew it was somewhere in the north. I walked * 
on ; and when I was very hungry and tired^ I 
went up to another farm house, and inquired the 
way thither. No (me knew ; but the good wo- 
man said I should may-be hear at the next town, 
and that I was a poor child, and looked very 
hungry and tired; that she would give me 
some dinner, and I should remain there and 
rest. I would not stay long, because I was so 
afraid of being pursued and overtaken ; so again 
I west on till nightfall. I then knelt down under 
a hedge, and prayed earnestly that my sins might 
be forgiven, and that God would lead me to 
some place, where I might find safety and re- 
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pose. I sat downot little while, and became vary 
cold, and then I walked once more. 

^^ At last, I became so tired, that I could go no 
further. 1 tras in a bye-road, with wood on each 
side of me, and did not know whither to gb| or 
what course to pursue, when I heard the noise 
of fowls disturbed at roost, and a woman^s voice, 
and saw lights glancing through the trees; and 
I crawled to the spot. I came to a very neat- 
looking farm-house. I knocked at the door, and 
a motherly woman opened the humble, "bol^sweet 
dwelling, and seeing, instantly admitted me. I 
told her I wanted a nighf s lodging, and would 
pay for it, and that I was ill. 
• '^ 111, indeed, poor ciild;^ I diink ydu?re dy* 
ing;"*^ and she had Jiardly said thid wdrd%'. be- 
fore I fainted. Wlien I recovered^ idie was 
chafing my tempte;'Uind a pleasant-lookiiig 
jlprlf her daughter, ^standing over me with 4i 
aountenaneefull of anxiety. Th«yi^give:me 
som^warm wine and water, and pui ta^ to bed. 
I . slept' soundly, and. had dreams of palvdise. 
I thought I was again at Roii^i^^Sceur Th^rese 
teaching me, and Julie de St. Tol sitting near, 
and reading some amusing legend, to tell me 
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when lessons were over. Then I sat by her, and 
heard the story of the wickecT bishop, whose 
mistress's ghost appealed to him in flames of 
fire ; and whom St. Anne converted by touching 
him with a leg of Balaam^s ass: and Mere 
Montmoren^i came in, and kissed me, and pro^ 
mised I should never -leave the convent more 4 
and the organ p^ed, and I joined in the loud 
Te Deum ; when suddenly I woke^ and it wa» 
the cock crowing beneath my window. TV^aA 
very light ; but I heard Scotch talking very 
near, and I thought I wals at Leith, and a chill 
came over me, and J-fthook with fear. The cur- 
tains at this moment were undrawn, and my 
senses recalled to wbat had happened the night 
before, by seeing the pleasant-looking girl at my 
hed-«ide. She smiled at me, and left the room. 
I pulled aside the ctirtaifeB, and found that she 
had been wotrking in my room ; I saw, too, 
by a ffllv^ watch on the chair, tha^.was pIM 
eleven o^doek. She re-entered with her mother, 
who brought me some warm bread and milk, and 
assisted me to dfess. I offered to pay her and go 
away, but she would not hear of such a proceed- 
ing. She had undone both my bundle and this 
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bag ; but she did not look into the Bible, so that 
she had no clue to know who I was, only she con- 
jectured I must be soma noUanan^s child that 
had run away. She thought very likely that I 
belonged to some of the attainted families; and 
on this ground excused my reluctance, at first, 
to tell her any thii^ about myself. I was now 
seized with ague fits, during which she nursed me 
most tenderly ; and, being herself a Jacobite, 
proiipised solemnly, that if I wovdd confide to 
•)ier my story, she would never betray me. 

^' I told her every word ; and she heard my 
relation with amazement ; but said, that it shovdd 
not be her fault if ever my stepmother heard of 
me again. She knew Lady Claymore^s dame 
well ; but covdd as easily have guided me to Sala^ 
manca as to Castle Ronadhu. She refused all 
remuneration for h^ kindness, and bade me stay 
with them as long as I was happy ; adding, that 
if J grew Itfed of living with her, she would en-* 
gage one of the Highl|md drovers to take charge 
of m^ to my aunt's. In fine, this person proved 
to be Mrs. Martin, my husband's mother ; and 
I never knew one mournful hour all the time she. 
lived. 
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" She had only two children. Anne and my- 
self became attached friends ; and when I was 

eighteen, her brother John oflfered me his hand, 

• 

and said he should go distract^ if we were to 
part. . I married him ; and from that moment to 
the time of his death, ccmsidered myself blessed 
in the deed, for he made me the tenderest and 
most affectionate of husbaifids. Scotland did not 
hold a happier wife. I wrote to the abbess ; and, 
receiving permission from her, corresponded with 
herself, Soeurs Therese and Marguerite, togd;her 
with the few companions who have proved*them- 
selves real and constant friends, and whose let- 
ters you now see on the table. I wish each of 
them to have a notification when I am gone, and 
to be told how their love was a consolation to 
me even to the last. After my marriage, Martin, 
my husband, went to Edinburgh to visit my 
father, and brought the tidings of his death, 
and of good Lady Claymore'*s. The house in* 
Leith Walk was sold, and we could hear no- 
thing of my stepmother and her family.* I 
believe they settled in Glasgow, but never heard 
from any one on whom I could depend ; nor 
was I anxious to renew the connexion with 
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them. My sister, Anne Martin, married, and 
went out to the West Indies; and when old 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin died, we took the feffm, 
and staid there till the lease was out ; and the 
new laird raising ihe rent too high, weie com- 
pelled to leave it, and come to Glensura. 

^^ My dear, I am now exhausted ; these 
jewels are for you — fliey become not our star- 
tion. The gold chain, and the pocket-book, I 
wish sent to Rose ; the miniature and Bible will 
remain with my son.^ — ^After this exerti<»i Mrs. 
Martin fell into a dose, from which I was afraid 
she would never awake; but she did awake, 
and seeming the next day no worse, I began to 
talk to her about the convent. I had inter- 
rupted her a hundred times during her story ; 
but there is no sense in recording all my ques- 
tions, when I have given the substance of them 
in her connected answers. I read, also, as soon 
as I was alone, Lady Claymore^s letter, and her 
mother'^s song. It was an old Scotch one, and 
is an echo to many a heart. • 

" Oh ! waly, waly lore is bonny 
A little while, when it ii new ; 
But when 'tis auld, it waxes cauld, 
And wears away like morning dew." 
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The letter, I saw at once, would have been too 
pamful for her to have read to me, yet it was an 
honour to human nature. 1 1 was written by Lady 
Claymore just after her abandoned sister had 
sunk to the lowest state of dc^adation, and had 
left her husband to live in unholy un^n with 
another. " Your conduct,'^ she daid, " is alike 
contrary to the laws of Gktd and man ; alike de- 
grading to your station, and ruinous to your^oul. 
I have heard want of money pleaded in excuse 
for such crimes; and, that such may not be your 
case, I send you an order for a thousand pounds. 
If you will forsake your evil ways, and leave 
the Count, come tp Castle Ronadhu, where you 
shall have a retreat to spend the rest of your days 
in comfort ; and I will take Fullerton^s child. 
You can never more mingle in the world as my 
father's daughter, but from us you shall meet 
with tenderness, and find a shelter from temp- 
tation, and a ceasing fromrgin; and there you 
will have time for reflection and repentance, and 
make your peace with Heaven." 

I mentioned that I asked Mrs. Martin many 
questions about the jponvent, whether they tried 
to convert her ? — what had become of the nuns } 
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— how tliey employed themselves ? &c. ^^ I do 
not know,^ she said, " whether they ever tried 
to make a Catholic of me or not. I never re- 
member the sub)^ being discussed, but I am 
sure they did not make me a bigot; and I think 
the doctrines they impressed dpon me, are those 
in which aU Christian churches agree. They 
first taught me that there was a God and a Sa- 
viour — together with the duties I owed him — 
faith, submission, honour, love, and unlimited 
obedience. They also taught me that the 
Bible was his holy word, though it is true I 
never was allowed to read it, and there lay the 
great evil. But they taught me the Lord's 
prayer, the Belief, and some of the Command- 
ments, and also to pray night and morning, in- 
sisting upon it as a distinguishing characteristic 
between man and the brutes. I attended service 
in the chapel, and mass, and confession, but I 
had no rosary, and they did not require me to 
pray to the Virgin or the Saints. People may say 
of convents what they please; and, as compulsory 
retreats I have no doubt the worst that can be 
said has been justifiable and justified; but Notre 
Dame was to me a heaven upon earth, and when- 
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ever in the lowness of spirits, which sometimes 
oppresses every one, I have been inclined to 
brood over my loneliness and kinlessness, the 
visions of desolation have driven my thoughts 

there as to a lovely garden, where all the 
flowers of tenderness and love flourished and 
bloomed around me. No doubt our nuns were 
shut out from many of the active duties of life, 
but they were by no means cumberers of the 
ground, or unprofitable members of the human 
community. They were all women of high birth, 
and had they been living in the world, would 
probably have been of no use on earth, but to 
spend money, and fill a drawing-room, as too 
many fashionable ladies show us every day. 
There were ten of these nuns, and they edu- 
cated thirty girls, teaching scripture history 
exceedingly well from pictures ; the lives of the 
patriarchs, the Jewish rulers, and prophets, the 
apostles, and of course, Mrs. Martin added, 
with a smile, the legends of the Fathers, and 
all the Romish saints. Most of the niins were 
fine musiciflois, and sang well, besides instruct- 
ing us to play and write ; we were allowed to 
read a universal, and a Greek, and a Roman 

p 
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history, written for the convent by Pere De- 
pesne. Milhaud''s history of France, all Boik 
suet's writings, and some few othen. We 
were also taught drawing; geography from a 

set of Darville's maps, presented to the late 
abbess by Madame St. Pol, — grammar, and 
embroidery, and fine works of every description 
— those finished, being sold for the benefit of 
the poor. 

^^ Our nuns were considered a very learned 
body ; they all understood, but did not teach, 
Latin; and three of them were obliged to study 
medicine for the benefit of their own members, 
and the poor, to whom their charities were 
large. They had beautiful gardens, which 
they managed themselves, and their work was 
expected to pay the salaries of the ecclesiastics. 
Their rule was not severe, but very strictly 
kept. Soeur Angelique died just before the 
Revolution, and her place was not filled up 
when the convent was destroyed. The abbess, 
and two nuns, were, during the Revolution, 
killed, and the rest driven away. Tif y friends, 
Therese and Marguerite, lived for many years 
afterwards, and, with the four remaining sisters. 
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took a large house in Rouei)) of which city 
Madame ^rgenson tells me, they knew a& little 
at the time of their death, as when I was with 
them, never having been in its streets, or asso- 
ciated with its inhabitants, but continuing to 
the needy and wretched their works of mercy ; 
taking in boarders, and in every thing but name 
still dwelling in their own convents.^ 

This is, as nearly as I can remember, the 
substance of all Mrs. Martin told me. I con- 
tinued to nurse her ; and, to my delight, saw 
her get better. Some preparation of iodine was 
tried, which worked wonders, and in a fort- 
nights time she was as well as ever. Hay re* 
turned from Ireland, and I had to go home. 
Next summer we left Scotland for the continent, 
and remamed abroad four sunny years; and 
after leaving Rome, Mrs. Martin and I dropped 
our correspondence. She did not know where 
to find me, and when we were at Berlin with 
my father and mother. Steward Munro wrote to 
say, that James had died suddenly, in like man- 
ner as his iather5 having fallen from his chair 
after dinner, in a fit of apoplexy. His affairs were 
involved; but the steward said, that Charles 

p2 
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and Andrew, her two other sons, would provide 
for the mother. Charles was a distiller near 
Perth, successful in his business; and Andrew, 
clerk to a banking-house in Edinburgh. The 
next letter told us that they had settled her 
comfortably in Glasgow, and we heard no more 
till we came home, and visited Dunlui. 

I had no heart to go near Glensura ; other 
people were there; and its romantic scenery, 
united to its romantic recollections, instead of 
inspiring me with the joy of grief, would have 
made me ache with the grief of joy — the me- 
lancholy ghosts of past pleasures, raised by the 
thoughts of past days. I wanted to call on 
Mrs. Martin, at Glasgow, but were was she? 
Moved from the house her sons had placed her 
in, no one knew whither. I insisted on the 
steward finding out; but what were my feel- 
ings when I heard that her son Charles had 
broke, and since fled the country with another 
man's wife; that Andrew had been guilty of 
forgery, and just escaped, it was supposed, to 
America. In due time, the steward found out 
my unfortunate friend'*s residence, and we set 
off^ for Glasgow. She was living in a small 
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red-tiled cottage, near the new bridge ; it had 
only two rooms — Scottice, a butt and a ben ; 
and when I went in, she was sitting by the 
fire, in a black silk gown, with a little table 
and the silver-elapsed Bible by her side. Her 
queenly figure rose to meet me, but it was 
worn to a shadow, and the rich traits of her in- 
tellectual face all melted to one sad pallid hue 
of settled melancholy. There was no vestige 
of colour in her once florid cheek — ^her hair 
was turned grey. The light of her eye was 
gone, and the smile no more played upon her 
lips ; but she looked so tearless, yet so tender — 
so like the marble statue of some holy matron 
that we hoped to see beating with the pulses of 
life, so quiet yet so touching in her grief, that 
I know not when the waters of affliction have 
risen to mine eyes more imbidden, or flowed with 
more genuine sympathy. 

I grasped her hand, and wept. " I am not 
surprised at your coming,'' she said. " I 
trusted in God, that he would deliver me, and 
he has sent you, now, at my hour of greatest 
need. I sold my gold chain this morning, and 
the ten pounds I received for it is all that I 
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have to suppcnrt Bie in the world. Those roll- 
ii^ in wealth are my kindred, yet I was in 
danger of starving ; the nobles of the laad are 
connected with my blood, yet I might have 
been a b^gar. Oh! it is bitter, yet nothing 
to the thoughts of my children. I am a mo- 
ther, yet bereaved ; and I have lived to wii^ 
that those I nursed in my bosom, had been 
laid long since in dieir graves. I thought the 
stroke of deadi painful, but it was only because 
I did not know how tar exceeding in bitterness 
is the sting of sin. The widow^s heart can sing * 
for joy, for he whom she loved is walking in 
glory ; but the mother must wail and lament, 
for the Hght of her offspring is extinguished in 
obscure darkness.'*^ 

I tried all I could to comfort her, and o&red 
her, as I had done before, a home with our- 
selves, but she refused. The servants, she 
said, would hardly like waiting behind her 
chair; nor should she choose to rank with them. 
And then I proposed a subscription amongst 
such of her relations, as I could vaiture to 
apply to. Her answer was; — " I shall not 
trouble them long ; you may do, my dear, as 
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you think right. I am a broken reed now, and 
the softest breeze of summer will lay me in the 
dust. My spirit and strength are gone — ^let 
them do as they will, only let them leave me 
here — alone, amongst the multitude — alone, and 
unknown — with you and you only, my friend.'^ 

I mentioned the subject to Hay; and next 
week, when Lord John was with us, we both 
applied to him, and told him who she was. He 
was extremely surprised, and not much pleased, 
but his kind, honest heart, got the better of his 
fearful pride, and he promised to exert himself 
in his own family, provided 'we would let the 
matter rest there. Six of them raised between 
them forty pounds, which was committed to me 
with a promise that it should be continued to her 
annually for life. She enjoyed this pension for 
one year ; and I had the satisfaction of closing 
her eyes, and seeing her body laid in its last 
long home, just before we came to London. 

She wants no relation now, for she is above 
them all, and her faith has received its full 
fruition. What an extraordinary combination 
of circumstances are exemplified in her life ! All 
the kindness she recieived was from strangers ; 
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and yet those relations, who appear to have so en- 
tirely neglected her, cannot be blamed, for most 
of them never knew of her existence. It would 
be a useful question, perhaps, and a home one, 
were they to ask themselves, how they would have 
acted if they had known such a being claimed 
their attention ; and if any are still living, who 
did know, and did neglect her, and can trace in 
this narrative, the history of a person who, not 
very long since, lived and moved amongst them, 
may they learn from it lessons of trust in a 
gracious God, and acknowledge that I have 
much softened in their favour the circumstances 
of an " Ower true tale.'^ 

C. A. R. 



TO BIANCHA AUGUSTA ROMANA BURY, 

FROM HER SISTER JULIA SEYMOUR BVCCLEUGH CAMPBELL, 

16th APRIL, 1830. 

BiANCHA ! when on thine infant head. 
With prayers and praises offered, 
The hallowed drop was shed ; 
A name to thee was fondly given. 
An emblem of the blest in heaven. 
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White was thy cheek as lily's dye, 
Pure as its fragrance wafted by^ 
When borne on gentlest zephyr's sigh ; 
And white the waving of thy hair, 
Which shone upon thy forehead fair. 



Pure in thine infant innocence. 
And free from every dire offence. 
Thy mother's breast thy sweet defence 
From all, save that inherent stain. 
Which dwells in all — till raised again. 



Alas ! that Time should ever bring 
One care upon his rapid wing 
Across thy path of life to iling. 
Or sin with cruel blight destroy 
That purity of childhood's joy. 



Yet, ah ! 'twill come — so let me say. 
While still unclouded is thy day. 
Ere yet thy heart knows sorrow's sway. 
For thee I ask not wealth or fame 
But virtue, to adorn thy name. 
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Dear Biancha, be for ever deary 
Nor cause one fruitkss ngh or tear» 
Nor anxious hour, nor doubting fear. 
To her whom we botii fondly olaim 
By that loved tie> a mother's name. 

For vainly does thy cheek assume 
The lily's white, the rose's bloom^ 
Orbrighest smile thy face illume, 
If thy heart does no answer bear 
To parents' love^ and parents' care. 

So may thy life an emblem be 
Of thy sweet name of purity, 
From every sin and sorrow firee : 
Till fairer, brighter name be thine, 
EnroU'd in heaven ^or e'er to shine. 



Go, little book, and speed thee on thy way. 
Give none offence, but courtesy to all. There 
may be read in thee how much of joy, and how 



■v. 
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much of sorrow, how much of good, and how 
much of evil, arises from sources least known 
and least expected. And to some, perchance, 
thou mayst afford a hint to keep the heart 
with all diligence, since out of it are the issues 
of life. 



THE END. 
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